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* long experience, residing twelve miles from London 


THE ATHENAAUM 


Journal of English and Foreian Witerature, Science, and the ffine Arts. 


No. 610. 








LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 6, 1839. 


PRICE 
FPOURPENCE. 
(Stamped Edition, §4.) 





{Sub - 





or icon for _ Continent, for not yom than 3 M 


‘onths, and in advance, are received by N 
and other Countries not requiring postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or ll. 2s. the year. 


remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Meathly Es Parts. stitched in a Pay, nae and forwarded with the M i 
u Coq-St.- Honore, Paris, or at the Athenee um Office, oy For France, 
To other countries, the pentane in addition. 


Bavupry, 9, Rue 


Suherri r the S a 





(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT. 





pan wore ce of Registry of Design, 
llington-street North, Strand. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that DE- 
SIGNS will be received for Registration in pursuance of 
the Designs Copyright Act (2 Vic. c. 17), at the above Office, 
every day between the hours of 11 in the morning and 3 in the 





ont has. 1829. F. B. LONG, Registrar. 
NOTHIC HALL SCHOOL, ENFIELD, 


Mippvesex, by T. WEARE.—Young Gentlemen are 
libe rally boarded ande. arefully instructed in English, at Twenty- 
five Guineas per annum ; including the Classics and Mathema- 
tics, at Thirty-five Guineas; Washing 2! 
Rev. J. Conell. Kingsland; Rev. avis, ‘Tottenham ; 
W. Tassie, Ln oe , Leicester-square ; D. M'Niel, Esq. Stoc' 
Exchange ; and Mr. Davies, Surgeon, 126, Holborn "Hill. 

_The present Vacation will terminate on the 20th Inst. 


RIVATE PUPIL.—A VACANCY for a 

PUPIL is now open in the Family of a rm yy of 

le can 

offer the most satisfactory references to Noblemen ona Gontle- 

men whose Sons have been under his care. The number of his 

Pupils is limited to six.—Letters to be directed for the Rev. 
R. H., Post-ollice, Petersham, Surrey. 


BIRMINGHAM AND EDosasTon PROPRIETARY 
100L 
N ASSISTANT MASTER will be WANTED 


in this School at > Me ~ of the Midsomer vacation 
who, in addition to the u 
Teacher, will be required | to. possess a knowledge of the Ele- 
ments of Mathematics. 
“he Salary will be 100/. 
a limited number of sme § 


Guineas. Referees: 











r aqgem, with the privilege of taking 
as Boa 
e test ° mu ust he delivered (free of ex- 
pense) to the Honorary Secretary, on or before the 20th of July. 
Further particulars may be obtained b applyin, (if by letter, 
—~ paid) to the Honorary peceean, nee 's a , Birming- 





‘dgbaston, Committee Room, 
June 19th, 1839. 


GTEAM FROM LONDON TO NEW YORK. 

HE BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGA- 

TION’ COMPANY’S aur. the “ BRITISH QUEEN,” of 2016 

tons burthen, and 500 e power, Lieut. Ricuarp Roserts, 

R.N. }mtaneed eh | posltivaly leave LonDoN on WEDNESDAY, 

the 10th, and Portsmoutu on Tuvurspay, the llth Juvy, for 
NEW YORK 


‘eee Tin 








including provisions, wines, bedding, he. in the Saloon, and 
provisions, malt liquor, and bedding, in the Fore Saloon. 

For information regarding Freight, apply to Junius Smith, Esq. 
4, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street : for Passage, to Messrs. Emerson 
& Co. Paris and Havre ; James Brunton, Esq. ambargh John 
Lindegren, Boa, | Portsmouth ; James Beale, Esq. C 

a’ Leith ; Joseph R. Pim . Liver- 
pool; or - t = Company’ . Ollices, &% Billiter-court, Billiter- 


“AP he J BRI TISH QUEEN is intended to depart on the Ist of each 
pn from LONDON and NEW YORK alternately, throughout 
e year. 





PANY, No. 1, Reeque-ctenet, Bank, Lonpon. 
Capi NE MILLION. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY, 

A most economical set of Tables—computed expressly for the 
use of this Institution, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered without com- 
promising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans on debts; a less immediate payment! being required 
on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other Office 
Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quar- 
terly, in one sum, or in a limited number of payments. 

A Board ae Directors in attendance daily at ‘Two o'clock. 
Age of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 

1 claims payable within one month after proof of death. 
Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 




















Premium per Cent. per Annum payable during 
Age.| Ist Five |2nd Five; 3rd Five | th F at ve (Remainder 

years. years. years. | of life. 

£. 5. d.)£. 8. d.| £. 8. aT aR d.| £. sed. 
20 110) 1 510} Ll 116 9 238 
30 164/113 3} ll9 1) 274 217 6 
40 1161) 244/246) 373 434 
s | 21671394145 5! 5 6 3) 613 7 

















PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, 7, WATERLOO-PLACE, LonpoN. 
hairman—George Arbuthnot, t, 
Deputy Chairman—Kight Hon. Sir Edward Hyde East, Bart. 
ADDITIONS TO POLICIES. 
The following Table shows the Additions made to Policies for 
5.000/., which had been in force for seven complete 9 years, and 




















pon for fourteen years, to the 31st December, 1838, viz 
2 é =i 2 - 
eilssc 353 3 | Ses sic 
si] &.2 | g=.3 | S283 | Bs: 
-31 G@ete ef: | duc. | “283 
&2| ~seS | zvess | Bees | sass 
<: Le“< &o-- ~=S< Seat 
8) €2 31] & 3 | $83 | 824 
a] *. = ose = Berk S 
& 2 2 = 
£. sd.| £. sd.| £. se d.| £. 8d 
1 281 010) 305 5 9 586 6 7 | 5586 6 7 
15 338 19 2 342 3 5 681 2 7 | So8l 2 7 
4411 8 353 13 5 763 5 «1/5768 5 1 
25 424 15 10 362 6 10 787 2 8 | 5787 2 8 
30 433 15 0 380 0 «6G 813 15 6 | 5813 15 6 
35 44710 0 406 16 5 84 6 5 | 5854 6 5 
40 47718 4 44519 9 923 18 1 | 5923 18 1 
45 512 10 4 | 493 12 9) wii 2 9/6011 2 9 
50 571 5 0 558 10 71 | 1129 15 7/6129 15 7 














The above additions, on an average of all ages, from 5 to 50, 
amount to Forty-three per cent. on the Premiums paid during the 
fourteen years. 

Proportionate sums were also appropriated to Policies of 
smaller amount, and to such as had subsisted for less than seven 
years; conditionally, that, when death occurs, seven annual 
payments shall have been previously made, 





FREEMASONS’ AND GENERAL LIFE OFFICE, 
DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. 
OTICE is hereby given that the above ediond 


will be in course of payment daily, except Wed 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
OCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, established 1834, by Deed 
enrolled in the cen Court of Chancery. 


Directors. 
hell 





on ong after the 10th of Ju ~- 
By order of the Board of Digerts rs, 
OSEPH BERRIDGE, Sec. 
11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, oh June, 1839. 


REEMASONS’ and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE, LOAN, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY. 

Among the many advantages to the assured in this company 
are, the option of taking the profits in cash ; adding to the policy, 
reducing the premium or receiving an annuity ; 3 of effecting 

upon or decreasing premiums ; and with- 

t participation of profits at reduced premiums ; and of credit 

for half of the first five years’ premiums : policies. not forfeited 
paid at the time of becoming due. No 

fraud, to vitiate a policy. Lives below the ordi- 
nary standard of health insured at a moderate, yet proportionate, 
ay of py oe for vibe Maso loans—The usiness of 


- Commission 
allowed to: Solicitors and Age . 
Director in Vatiendance dail: ki 
EPH BERRIDGE, Sec. 
11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, P.. 28, 1829. 


|} OYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, and EAST 

INDIA COMPANY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Jnder the Gates panage of the Queen. 

Lieut. -Col. Sir Frofesie Beith. * ath ” Royal Engineers, Chairman. 

Col. SirW.Gos: . Roy. Engineers, Deputy Chairman. 

Capt. the Hon. ajor-General . Bur- 
Fitzclarence, R. 

Admiral the Right’ tien. ‘sir 
George Cockburn, G.C.B, 


Major-General of Marines. 
Sir James 














oy cc. 
Major-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, 
C.B. Dep.-Adjutant-Gen. 
Col. Edwar nyard, C.B., 
A.D.C, to the Queen. 
Cal. ers Jeremiah Bryant, C.B., 
dia Company's Service. 
oui. Powell, M. SS . 
rare Militia, and 
jeut. of the County. 


' . M.P. Lord of the 
Admiralt ty. 
Vige-Adeee we Cra Rowley, 


Bart. K.C.B. Lieut.-Colonel Beery Hanmer, 
Major-Gen. Sir! lesanderDick- late R.H.€ H. 
son, G. K.C.H, Direct.-| Lieut.-C vlonel Punches, East 


Gen. Field ‘Train Dep. and India Co 

Dep.-Adj.-Gen. Royal Art. Major Shadwell’ Chorke. K. H, 
Major-Gen. Sir Patrick Ross, F.R.S. 

3.C.M.G. A. Hair, Esq. M.D. 

Likst: ~Gen. Sir Frederick Wm. i Melville 

Mulcaster, .C.H. Inspector- 

General of Fortifications. 

Prospectuses and every information to be obtained at the 
— 13, Waterloo place. 

WILLIAM DANIELL WATSON, Secretary. 


R.H. G. 
Grindlay, 
Agen nt. 





Jonathan Hayne, Esq. 

Valentine palcht. Ee Esq. 

Col. Daniel Ro 

Samuel William Rowestl, Esq. 
| Folliott Scott Stokes, Esq. 


James 
ey Henry clay, Esq. 
John Clayton, 
Richard’ Gods 0. Esq. M.P 
icha son, 
e t. Sir A. P. Green, RN. James Whiskin, Esq. 
alswell, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. Henry Thennee Ww indoor, Esq. 

The principle of this Society is that cf mutual assurance by and 
amongst its members. Its divisions are annual, —~ the entire 
peaets are unreservedly divided among the mem 

‘The Society is now enabled to oiler to assurers, in m addition to 
the acknowledged beneiits of a rapidly-increasing Mutual So- 
ciety, the security of an ample accumulated capital, invested 
in Government and real Securities. 

The deed of settlement, which is enrolled in the High Court 
of Chancery, limits the responsibility of the Society to the exist- 
ing funds of the Institution, so that the Members are entirely 
freed from individual responsibility, so often a drawback to the 
advantages of mutual guarantee 

The amount of the additions or bonus, which the Society has 
already been enabled to declare, although determined with the 
greatest caution, far exceeds the ex: ctations of its most sanguine 
supporters. ETER HARDY, Actuary. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY LIFE 
ASSURANCE and annuity OFFICE, No. 12, Chatham- 
place, Blackfriars, Londen. | thi , 500,0002, 


Goongs Alfred Muckett. Pe M.P. Chairman. 





Willia ~~ orth Bayle 3q. Deputy Chairman. 
Henry Bowden, homas Willis Hechott, soe 
John Puller, Esq. James Stewart, any 

‘dward Lee, Esq. Major Willock, K.L.S. 


Colonel Luard. 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS SOCIETY. 
Aeumie paying a yearly premium, or a siny ¢ sum, varyin 
according to axe (e. g. supposing the wife 21, 8i. 18s. 6d. annua 
ayment, or 134/. ls, 8d. in one sum), would secure to each of 
their future Chiat however numerous, 100/. on attaining 21 
years, or any other sum in proportion. 
ersons depending on income may, at a trifling cost, secure, at 
agiven time, a sum sufficient to give all their Boys a ollegiate 
or Professional Education, and a Portion to each of their Gir!s, 
Guardians, Trustees, &c. may fe ge ide for apprenticeship 
fees without diminishing the capital necessary to start their 
Wards in business. 
All persons may on easy terms insure their lives at this Office 
for the benetit of their families. 
camp a of Life ‘Assurance - 100/. 
Age. | 60 
pinerel £247 \¢s 0 3\£4 4 9/£6 2 5 
Annuities of ail kinds are also granted by the Soc 
JOHN CAZENOVE. 











)RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM. |! 


HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, C ovent-garden. 
ws Cakensl W.H. * fae 
—— Wigg, E: 


Thomas Goding, Esq. 
George Mercer, Esq. 


Lieut.-Col. G. E. Pratt ey 
a 8. Cafe, Esq. 

George Cornell, Esq. 

William Crake, Esq. 

a tise. nbsa. 

jeorge De 

Thomas ree thse, 

Charles Finch, Esq. 

Luke 'T. Flood, Esq. 

William B. France, Esq 
Colonel E. Boscawen Frederick [J 
Stephen Garrard, Esq 


| Thomas Halliwell, Esq. 
ohn Hamilton, Esq. 
Itehard Mott, Ese 
'. G. — klow, fisg. 


iq. 

Thomas Perkinesn, Esq. 
Geo. Pitt, Esq. 
James Seaton, Esq. 
John Bimpeon, i'sq. 

hs m. Smith, isq. 

. Thrupp. Esq. 
— hn White, Esq. 


Frederick Pratt Barlow, oe aw Themes Edward Fielder, 5 
‘Thomas John Burgoyne, Esq. | Benjamin Edward yy q. 
Physician—Charles J. Roberts, M.D., 31, New Oe aah 
Blackfriars.” 
Surgeon—John Sweatman, Esq., 68, Berners-street. 
Solicitor—Mr. Thomas me aa 160, ~> agence 
Advantages offered by this Associatio 
Four-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total pootta, are ‘divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of 5 years only 

The Protits respectively a lotted come be received ny pre the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annu 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 
sum. 

ll persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) ‘of attending and 
voting at all General Meetings. 

‘The Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Otiees, 3 but are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assured. W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


OOKSELLERS’ aD VIDANT INSTITU- 
TION.—The Second Anniversary Dinner of the Members 
s held June ish. at Messrs. Lovegrove's, West 1 Dock 
Tavera, Hiscks 
NDREW SPOTTISWOODE, Esa. in the Chair, 
when the ‘Treasurer reported that the sum invested in Govern- 
ment Securities, and in the hands of the Bankers, Fe 





In the course of the evening the following Dona- 
tions were handed to the ‘Treasurer ;:— 





























Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. Bedford-square..+.-.-. 1010 0 
Widow and Family of late T. Cadell, ksq. Str s210 0 
Mrs. Waugh, per J. Nisbet, Esq. Berners- 2000 
Jobn Dickinson, Esq. edtord-row sccecesesees 550 
R.S. Rintawl, Esq. teditor of * The Spectator’ 2000 
Bevis E. Green, Esq. Paternoster-row...+.++. ww o 
Cc. D. Leftley, Esq SOhO-square «+ .++eeeeeeeee u08 
Proprietor of the © Weekly True Sun’. 500 
ruc: Esq. Furnival’s Inn .-..- 550 

Mr. W. Tegg, apside... cccccccocccce 10 @ O 
Messrs. Dean & Munday, T ‘hreadneedle-street.. 0 0 0 
Messrs. Leighton & Keles, Exmouth-street .--..... 10 0 0 
. Lowry, Esq. Mary-street, Hampstead-road.. 5 5 0 
Mrs. Fellowes, Ludgate-street.....sse0s ecosccessen’ & @ © 
Miss Eliz. Fellowes, Miss Mary Ann Fellow 550 

and Miss Jane lellowes ...+--++ 

Mr. D. A. Borrenstein, Queen-str 500 
Mr. S. Rowsell, Cheapsi Ce 220 
J. Cauvin, Esq. Cecil-street 220 
Mr. Billing pare Brixton 2a. 
Mrs. J. Coxhead, Holborn .. 110 
Mr. —— Wright, Greenwich 1¢0o0 
Mr. F. Creweesccccsccccccccecessoccesooes (Annual) 1oo 
IFE of SIR WALTER SCOTT. Vol. IV. 


New Edition, to be completedin 10 Volumes. 
Waverley Novels. 48 vols. 
Scott’s Poetry. 12 vols. 


Prose Writings. 28 vols. 
All uniform, with 196 Engravii 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Whittaker *& ve ‘o. London. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
This day, Part 3, 2s. 6d. of M Aor I ackson & CaptainScort’s 
IFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. 
To be completed in Ten Parts. 

“ A work not only honourable to the authors, but worthy the 
fame of the illustrious hero who is its subject... it isthe only 
one in the least degree worthy of the subject.""— United Serv. Gaz, 

ondon: Longman, Orme, & Co, 








HAND-BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 


1. AND-BOOK for the NETHERLANDS, 
THE RAINE, and NORTH GERMANY. New 
Rakion. Post &vo. 


» lend Book for South Germany and the Danube, 
98. 6 


3 “Hand-Book for Switzerland and Savoy. 10s. 
4. Hand-Book for Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 


and Russia. Map and Plans. 2s. 
Juhn Murray, Albemarle-street. 





ONE THOUSAND NEW FACTS, 
With a Portrait of the tate Oy. -Bowalit h, and other Engravings, 


‘The 
'Y Sanaoos of r "ACTS in SCIENCE and 
RT exhibiting + most important Discoveries and 

Improvements of the 

PTT the EDITOR of THE ARCANA OF SCIENCE.’ 

“ A condensed ag of scientific discovery, ably and honestly 
com iled.""— Athena 

4 equtingeten § of the Arcane of Science,” in an improved 
and enla form.”’—S, 

- Really useful and cabetul fa facts, well arranged.”—Tait's Mag 

“Avery instpective s and useful vouume. ene Magazine. 

me ’ 
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THE ATHENZUM 


[Jury 














Zales by Auction. 

THIRTY THOU DUSAND. VOLUME MES ov BOOKS, 
B. L. A. TE WIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
t his House, 125, Fleet-street, on FRIDAY, July 12, at 
lh, BOOKS. in Quires, &c.; including 21,450 volumes of the 
popular Works. Abbott, with 2.766 pages of stereotype plates— 
58 Petronj and Davenport's Italian, French, and English Dic- 
tionary, 2 vols. 8vo.—700 Scrap Book, 32mo. cloth—Le Livre des 
Infants, Contes - Fées, square 2i4me,. 107 vols.—100 Captain 
Ross's Lust e—45 Merlet Petit Tableau Littéraire de la 
‘rance, bound— 3 Merlet’s Dictionary of Diiliculties, bound— 
100 Cowper's Poems, 2 vols. 483mo, bound—50 Goldsmith's Works, 
5 vols.— Quantities of Dove and Walker's Classics—1000 Fen- 
ning’s Spelling—480 Children’s Books, 1:mo.—5s8 doz. Children’s 

Books, sell at 3d.—46 doz. ditto, at 2d. —81 gross ditto, atid. 


ELECTRIFYING ‘aoe an PAIR OF GLOBES, 


R. L. A. LEW is" will ‘SE SLL by AUCTION, 

at his House, 125, Fleet- street, on SATURDAY, July 13, 

at 12. a PAIK of ts-inch GLOB kb: Addison—an Electrifying 

Machine—Set of four Engravings, ’ The Markets,” by Earlom— 

Philosophical ‘Transactions, 18 vols.—Scott’s Novels and Tales, 

4l vols. the 8vo. Edition—Treatises on Chess, by Twiss, Lamb, 

Philidor, Sarratt, Lewis, &c.—bkord'’s Works, by Jebber. 2 vols. 

—Loudon's Gardener's Magazine, 4 vols. —Mavor’ s Universal 

History, 25 vols.—Lardner’s Spain and Portugal, 5 vols.—Dow’s 
Hindostan, 3 vols.—T yndalland Fr FE ‘rith s Works, 3 vols., &c. 


CONSIGNM tf FROM PARIS, 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his ewe 125, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, July 16, 
at 12, VALUS E BOOKs, including Augustini Opera. editio 
Benvdictina, V1 tows. © Bou ii Opera, ed. Ben. 3 tom.—Cyrilli Alex- 
andrini Opera, 7 tom.—Joannis C hrysostomi, Opera, 13 tom.— 
Bernardi Opera, ed. Ben. 2 tom.— ‘Tertulliani Opera, 3 tom.— 
Irene Opera, ed. Ben.—Gregorii Nazianzeni Opera, 2 tom.— 
Dionysii, Areopagite Opera. 2 tom.—Athanasii Opera, 2 tom.— 
Epiphanii Opera, 2tom.—Labbe Concilii, 31 tom.—Natalis Alex- 
andri, 7 tom.—Nouvelles Ecclesiastiques, 19 tom.—Tillemont, 
Histoire Ecclesiastique pad ne es Empereurs, 22 tom.— 
L’Ami de la Religion. 53 ve 


CHOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 


R. L, A. LEWIS will SELL by AUCTION, 
t his House, 125, Fleet-street. on FRIDAY, July 19, at 
Vv AL UABLE LIBRARY of BOOKS. including Murphy. s 
Arabian Antiquities of Spain—Cabinet de Crozat, 2 —Gi alerie 
de Florence, 4 vols.—Stothard’s Monumental F -Musée 
Frangais, 4 vols. unbound—Illustrations of British Ornithology, 
y Selby, 2 vols. coloure a Cotmens Normandy, 2 vols.— 
Carter's Anci ient Sculpture—C oope r’s Cattle—stantield, Vivian, 
and Lewis's Sketches—Flaxman’s © ompositions, 3 vols. —Pugin’ 8 
eect imens of Gothic Architecture, 2 vols.—Pugin’s Examples of 
Gothie Architecture, 3 vols—Britton’s ¢ ‘athedrals, 5 vols.—Rob- 
son's British Herald, 3 vols.—Pyne’s Royal Residences, 3 vols.— 
Knight's Ornaments, 2 vols.—Neale’s Churches, 2 vols.—Beau- 
ties of England and Wales, 25 vols.—Britton’s Dictionary of 
Architectare—Wilson’s Americen Ornithology, 3 vols. coloured 
—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, 23 vols. coloured—Smirke’s 
Don — f vols. &e. &e, 


L AT E ST WORK ON THE CANADAS, 
On the 2ith July will be published, 
In 3 vols. price 15s. penne | in cloth, wi an 6 _ ApS by Wright, and 
E ngravings by Jack 
r . 
N HIST OR ICAL and D ESCRIP TIVE 
ACCOUNT of BRITISH AMERICA; comprehending 
Canada Upper and Lower, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland, Prince Ledward Island, the Bermudas, and the Fur 
Countries Their History from the Earliest settlement; the 
Statisties and ‘Topography of each District; their © ommerce, 
Agriculture, and Fisheries; their Social and Political Condition; 
as also an Account of the Manners and Present State of the 
Aboriginal Tribes; to wi ich - eats d,a fall Get il of the Prin- 
« 












































ciple sand best Modes of } ti y H MURRAY, 
F.R.S.E. With ILLI STRATION of te wary RAL HIs- 
TORY. by JAMES WILSON, F. R. K. GRE- 





. and Profi ssor Me AIL . oe! Nos. XXV. 
xnvie “XKV if of the * Edinburgh Cabinet Librar 
5 er & Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
ondon 


SELECTIONS eae KG ar ok gtr ee. CICERO FOR THE 





Just ree peuntitetle srkeket price 4s. 6d. bound 
CICERONIS OPERA SE Lect A, 

Us sum ACADEMLA EDINENSIS, er Edition <u C 

Orell i; or, SELECTIONS from the WORKS of C CERO. for the 


Use of the Edinburgh Acade my. 
been  ofiated chiefly from the text of 
‘atili- 


This Volume, which has 
Orelle: s contains Seven Ori tions, 
nam’ -ro Milone . ‘Pro Are hia 
Claris Or: atoribus,’ the Treatises “De Senectute,’ 
ae itia,” the ‘Somnium. Scipionis,” and near! 

Letters. In selecting the Letters, care has 
prese nt the Pupil with as great a variety as the limits of the 
olume would permit. It will accordingly be found to ¢ ontain, 

besides Letters from Cicero himself, ot ers. also from Cesar, 
Antony, Pompey, Brutus, Cassius, Cato, Coelius, Matius, Sul- 
picius, Galba, &c.; thus forming a model of Latin epistolary 
corresponde nee. 





ege Manilia,’ * In 













Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; 
And Shuveien Marshall, & Co. » L ondon. 








FIFTEENTH EDITION OF EWING'S GEOGRAPHY. 
nut \pablished, 
. 48. 6d. i; or with Nine Maps, 6s. 6d. 


s¥ ST" EM of G E (OG RAP NY, from the latest 

andbest Authorities ; including also the Elements of Astro- 

homy, an Acc ount of the Solar Svstem, a variety of Problems 

to he solved by the Celestial and Terrestrial Globes, and a Pro- 

noune ‘ing Vocabulary, conti AS ng all the Names of Places which 

occur in the Text. By T S EWING, ‘Teacher of Elocu- 
tion, Geography, History, 7 Bain burgh. 

In preparing this the FirreeNtH edition for the press, every 
exertion has been used to render the work more worthy of the 
very high reputation which it has acquired with teachers and 
the pr blie he utmost pains have been taken to ensure accu- 
racy in the various alterations rendered necess: ary by territorial 
changes and the advancement of geographical science. The 
auditions to the statistical and historical details, with the popu- 
lation of the different countries, have been derived from the 
most recent and authentic sources. 

Ewing’s New General Atlas, In royal 4to. price 14s, 
half-bound ; coloured outlines, 16s. ; or tull-coloured, 18s. 
Ewing’s English Learner. 11th edition. 

2s. bound. 
Ewing’s Principles of Elocution. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. bound, 
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REVIEWS 


Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Right 
Hon. Henry Grattan. By his Son, Henry 
Grattan, Esq., M.P. Vols. I. and II. Colburn. 

Iw the list of persons who have illustrated, by 

their talents and virtues, the latter half of the 

past century, and the beginning of the present, 
the name of Henry Grattan stands deservedly 
prominent. Connected intimately with the Irish 

Revolution of 1782, and with that long and pain- 

ful struggle which cannot be said to have ended 

with the emancipation of the Roman Catholic 
subjects of Great Britain, his time (in the words 
of his son and biographer) ‘ comprises all that 

is valuable in the history of Ireland.” It was a 

period prolific of great men, and marked by great 

events,—events which have exercised a vast in- 
fluence on the destinies of the empire, and may, 
perhaps, produce others, in coming time, of still 
major import,—yet we cannot but think that 
more than sufficient delay has preceded the ap- 
pearance of this life, and that the race of those 
still interested in the events described is ra- 
pidly drawing to a close. ‘l'owards Ireland and 
its affairs there exists a considerable distaste 
among public men; and if they who have con- 
tributed, by their legislative and administrative 
efforts, to make and to keep that country what 
it is, shrink from a contemplation of their own 
work, and profess their fatigue at the protracted 
restlessness and discontent which follow on per- 
secution and oppression, well may they who have 
expended their best energies in extorting a few 
scanty measures of relief, turn with disgust from 
the spectacle of folly unenlightened by experi- 
ence, and of bigotry unshamed by exposure. 

Notwithstanding the prominence given to Irish 

matters in the debates of Parliament, and the 

time which is lost in the vain endeavour to do 
everything for the country—save and except 
that simple justice which can alone effectually 


terminate any national discussion—notwith- | 





| 
| 


standing that Ireland forms the daily topic of | 


newspaper editors, and the nightly theme of 
the legislative alarmists, it cannot be said with 
propriety that its interests occupy any large share 
of the public attention. The history of the 
rise and fall of the Parliamentary Independence 
of Ireland, more especially, though so important 
to that country, is but an episode in the annals 
of the empire; and however instructive to an 
Englishman, as exhibiting the spirit and ten- 
dency of the successive administrations which 
produced the events, and of the oligarchy which 
upheld and approved them, it will, we fear, 
fail to obtain due consideration, save with those 
more penetrating and exalted spirits, which 
can rise from details to generals, and pursue 
causes to their consequences,—with which no- 
thing is remote or provincial that touches the 
liberties and happiness of man, nothing insigni- 
ficant that is unjust,—and with which history is 
indeed what it professes to be—philosophy teach- 
ing by examples. Mr. Grattan entered the walls 
of the British Parliament too late in life to take 
a firm hold of the memories and affections of the 
British public; and though he survived to make 
his virtues respected, and his eloquence famous 
among his colleagues of the imperial legislature, 
it cannot be imagined that his name is endeared 
to the mere Englishman by any very vivid asso- 
ciations. 

On this occasion, however, we may say, better 
late than never. A memoir of Grattan was want- 
ing to the national biography : the memory of the 


| 





patriots and of the political jobbers of his day | 


should not be allowed to perish ; and the examples 
to be collected from a record of the intimate con- 


nexion between bad government and danger— 
between oppression and weakness—of the utility 
of justice, and the downright folly of tyrannical 
contempt of right, may be more especially valu- 
able to a people upon whom abstract reason is 
so generally lost, and who disregard all wisdom 
which is not special and particular. ‘To those 
who are acquainted with the politics, literature, 
and society of the last generation, the biography 
of Mr. Grattan must afford a variety of anec- 
dote, and a constellation of eminent names, 
enriched by pleasant associations; while to 
humbler and less largely furnished intellects, the 
memory of his days addresses itself, as display- 
ing, under the simplest form, and in the most 
vivid colours, the evils of a corrupt and anti- 
national government, the close connexion of 
politics with morals, and of both with individual 
happiness and national prosperity. In England, 
along course of physical and material success, 
the result of national industry, has controlled, 
and sometimes surmounted the influence of bad 
counsels and false principles of government; 
but, in Ireland, the evil has long existed pure, 
unmingled, and unmitigated; prominent to the 
least apprehensive observation, and intelligible 
to the simplest intellect. 

The present publication, forming only the 
commencement of the work, extends to the close 
of the first act of Mr. Grattan’s political career— 
to the declaration of Irish independence. The 
merits or demerits of the execution consist rather 
in the details than the outline, for on the prin- 
ciples of the Irish revolution, as it was justly 
called, and the lawfulness and necessity of that 
movement, there is nothing new to be said. No 


|one who does not detest constitutional liberty 


will now maintain that the claims of Ireland 
were not abstractedly just; or that a case had not 
been created by the government, in the accumu- 
lation of every abuse, insult, and national degra- 
dation, to render the practical assertion of right 
imperatively necessary. Here, therefore, the 
biographer has little more to do than to fill up 
the public records of the day with such personal 
particulars of Mr. Grattan and his contempo- 
raries as are necessary to distinguish biography 
from formal history. In the discharge of this 
task the author has produced an agreeable work, 
written with more temper than might have been 
expected from his known warmth of feeling on 
all that concerns the injuries of his country, or 
his close connexion with the subject of his me- 
moir. His filial piety, indeed, albeit coinciding 
with his political leanings, has not misled him 
into any over-estimate of his father’s merits, nor 
any niggardly injustice to that great man’s asso- 
ciates. As the work is singularly exempt from 
contentious matter, we shall confine ourselves to 
a few extracts, selected rather for their discon- 
nexion than their connexion with the main sub- 
ject, and at the same time possessing something of 
anecdotic interest. Our first specimen relates to 
Mr. Grattan’s singular mode of exercising him- 
self for a public speaker: it refers to the period 
of his residence in England, for the purpose of 
eating his way through Temple commons, to the 
privilege of practising at the Irish bar. 

“Mr. Grattan’s manner at this time was so sin- 
gular, that at one of the places where he resided 
with his friend Day, the landlady imagined, not only 
that he was an eccentric character, but that he was 
deranged ; and she complained to one of his friends 
that the gentleman used to walk up and down in her 
garden most of the night, speaking to himself; and, 
though alone, he was addressing some one on all 
occasions by the name of ‘Mr. Speaker,’ that it was 
not possible he could be in his senses, and she begged 
they would take him away: and that if they did, she 
would forgive him all the rent that was due! A letter 
that I have received from his friend Day, gives a more 
exact account of his manner of living and his occu- 





pation at that period.‘ We lived in the same 
chambers in the Middle Temple,and took a house in 
Windsor Forest, commanding a beautiful landscape ; 
he delighted in romantic scenery. Between both, we 
lived together three or four years, the happiest period 
of my life. * * He would spend whole moonlight 
nights rambling and losing himself in the thickest 
plantations. He would sometimes pause and address 
a tree in soliloquy, thus preparing himself early for 
that assembly which he was destined in later life to 
adorn. One morning he amused us at breakfast, 
with an adventure of the night before, in the forest. 
In one of those midnight rambles he stopped at a 
gibbet, and commenced apostrophizing the chains in 
his usual animated strain, when he suddenly felt a 
tap on his shoulder, and on turning about, was ac- 
costed by an unknown person—How the devil did 
you get down? To which the rambler calmly re- 
plied—Sir, I suppose you have an interest in that 
question!’ ” 

This habit seems to have stuck to the orator 
through life. We have frequently. heard a friend 
of his declare that Mr. Grattan was in the habit 
of spending hours in the solitary  — 
lation of his garden at Tenneyhinch, trying 
conclusions of style, and storing his memory 
with periods for effect, there to lie ready for 
application on a future occasion. It was men- 
tioned that one ofthe most effective of his bursts 
of personal vituperation was recognizedas having 
been thus conned beforehand in the abstract, 
by a striking passage accidentally overheard in 
the moment of concoction, by the narrator, at a 
previous epoch, when joining his illustrious friend 
on a morning visit. It is worthy of remark that 
Sheridan employed the same method of preparing 
his impromptu witticisms, of which Mr. Moore 
produced the evidence from the papers of the 
dramatist; and we fancy that, had we the means 
of inquiring, we should discover a great majority 
of the happy accidents of debate to depend upon 
a similar preparation. The following contains a 
condensed yet full account of the private theatri- 
cals which form so striking a feature in the social 
history of Ireland of that day, That so many 
persons of political eminence should have in- 
dulged in this amusement amidst the excitements 
of political life, is a striking evidence of the lite- 
rary taste of the times :— 

“Mr. Grattan was always a great admirer of the 
stage. It was the taste of the day. The Irish are 
a nation of actors ; they speak like the French, and 
think in action; and their mind is inventive and 
figurative. Plays were at this period the fashion 
in Ireland. So early as 1759, private theatricals 
were represented at Lurgan, the seat of Mr. William 
Brownlow, that model for a country gentleman and 
patriot. In 1760 at Castletown, the seat of Mr. 
Conoily, the relation of Lord Townshend, the first 
part of Henry 1V. was represented, and the epilogue 
was spoken by Mr. Hussey Burgh. At Carton, in 
1761, the seat of the Earl of Kildare, afterwards 
Duke of Leinster, the Beggar's Opera was acted ; 
the prologue was spoken by Dean Marlay (Mr. 
Grattan’s uncle.) The parts of the play were acted 
by Lord Charlemont, Viscount Powerscourt, Mr. 
Conolly, Lady Louisa Conolly, and the Countess of 
Kildare. In 1774, Knocktopher, Farmly, and Kil- 
fane, in the county of Kilkenny, the country resi+ 
dences of Sir Hercules Langrishe, Mr. Flood, and 
Mr. Bushe, were distinguished by similar dramatic 
performances. Mr. Flood acted Macbeth—Mr. 
Grattan Macduff. At Marlay, the seat of Mr. La 
Touche, in the county of Dublin, the Mask of Comus 
was acted, in which Mr. Grattan, Mr. Burgh, and 
Mr. Bushe performed along with seventeen of the La 
Touche family (a name celebrated for the excellence 
of its possessors, the beauty of their persons, the 
suavity of their manners, and their kind and gentle 
disposition). Mr. Grattan composed the epilogue, 
which was spoken by Miss La Touche, that famous 
beauty, afterwards Countess of Lanesborough. In 
1778, Mr. Luke Gardiner, afterwards Lord Mount- 
joy, had a private theatre at his residence in the 
Phenix Park, when Mr, Bushe and Mr, Isaac Corry 
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acted ;—and at a much later period these private 
theatricals were revived in the county of Kilkenny, 
where Mr. Richard Power, Mr. Rothe, Mr. Corry, 
Mr. Lyster, and Mr. Thomas Moore (the bard of 
Ireland) acted—cultivating at once taste, talent, and 
char ty; and displaying qualities that adorned and 
embellished private society.” 

The account of Celbridge Abbey, the quondam 
residence of Swift's Vanessa, may be thought in- 
teresting by those who have not forgotten that such 
persons as Swift and Pope once lived and wrote : 

“ As allusion has been made to the place which 
at this period of his life Mr. Grattan was so fond of 
frequenting, it may not perhaps appear far-fetched 
or inappropriate to indulge in a few sentences on its 
description. The regard he entertained for its pro- 
prietor, (Colonel Marlay,) induced him frequently to 
visit this spot; and his attachment to the country, 
his love of rural scenery, often guided his steps 
thither, where he found his literary recollections 
revived, and the history of his country, associated 
with the name of Swift, whose Irish spirit he used to 
admire, though not his tory principles. These various 
impressions caused him to entertain a great attach- 
ment for the Abbey at Celbridge ; its calm retire- 
ment—its green retreat—its lofty trees—its shady 
walks—the smooth and sloping banks of the Liffey 
—and, in particular, the Bower of Vanessa—seemed 
to have a peculiar charm, and to inspire him with a 
sentimental patriotism; it was situated on a small 
island, formed by a branch of the river, below a 
picturesque narrow bridge, of Irish antiquity, which 
was overhung with ivy, and stretched its lofty arches 
across the water above that secluded spot. A mass 
of evergreens and laurel, mixed with yew and box- 
trees, and solemn cypress, shaded the place, and 
rendered it almost impervious to the rays of the sun ; 
roses, jessamine, and honeysuckle, entwined the 
classic bower, and the green around was covered with 
flowers of all liues. 

The rathe primrose, that forsaken dies; 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet ; 
The glowing violet.— 

The musk rose, and the well-attir’d woodbine,— 
With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head. 

“ This was the favourite spot to which Mr. Grattan 
loved to retire; there he used to read and compose, 
and meditate upon his country’s wrongs—thinking 
upon the spirit of those who were no more, but who 
had left a hallowed influence around, and that un- 
dying love of liberty ‘which was, and is, and is to 
come.’ On the day that Ireland regained her free- 
dom, he invoked the name of its ancient inhabitant, 
and at the commencement of his splendid speech he 
exclaims, ‘ Spirit of Molyneux ! Spirit of Swift! your 
genius has prevailed! Ireland is now a nation!” On 
the death of Colonel Marlay, the place descended to 
his brother, the Dean, afterwards Bishop of Clontert.” 

It is now, we believe, or recently was, a cotton 
manufactory. 

The following specimen of Irish rhetoric is highly 
characteristic. 1t occursinareply made by Yelver- 
ton to Mr. Fitzgibbon, afterwards Lord Clare, on 
the occasion of an attack made by him on Grattan, 
who was at the time absent from the house :— 

“The learned gentleman has stated what Mr. 
Grattan is; I will state what he is not; he is not 
styed in his prejudices; he does not trample on the 
resuscitation of his country, or live like a caterpillar, 
on the decline of her prosperity ; he does not stickle for 
the letter of the constitution with the affectation of a 
prude, and abandon its principles with the effrontery of 
a prostitute.” 

Our next extractturns on a graver matter, the 
charge so frequently made against the govern- 
ment of fomenting the rebellion of 1792, with a 
view to bring on the union of the two countries. 
The person alluded to in the opening is the late 
Lord Clonmel :— 

“The following anecdote, which reflects such 
credit upon his character, was communicated by one 
of his own relations. Shortly before his death, he 
sent for his nephew, Dean Scott, got him to examine 
his papers, and destroy those that were useless. 
There were many relating to politics, that disclosed 
the conduct of the Irish Government at the period 
of the disturbances in 1798, ‘There was one letter 
in particular, which fully showed their duplicity, and 


that they might havetrushed the rebellion ; but that 
they let it go on, on purpose to carry the Union, and 
that this was their design. When Lord Clonmel was 
dying, he stated this to Dean Scott, and made him 
destroy the letter; he further added, that he had 
gone to the Lord Licutenant, and told him, that as 
they knew of the proceedings of the disaffected, it 
Was wrong to permit them to go on—that the Go- 
vernment, having it in their power, should crush 
them at once, and prevent the insurrection. He was 
coldly received, and found that his advice was uot 
relished. That of Lord Clare, Mr. Foster, and 
Bishop Agar had predominated; and,in consequence, 
he was not summoned to attend the Privy Council 
on business of State—(His health not being good, 
was advanced as the excuse). On ordinary attairs, 
however, he still received a summons. As an in- 
stance of the knowledge the Government had of the 
persons engaged in the rebellion, Lord Clonmel 
mentioned this extraordinary circumstance,—that, 
previous to it, he had been visited one evening by a | 
person in the middle ranks of life, with whom he | 
had been well acquainted. This man told him how 
much he valued him, and that his life was in danger ; 
that some persons, well known to him, (the speaker,) | 
meant to make him their victim ; that, as his health | 
was not good, a colourable pretence afforded itself | 
for his going oif to England with his family, and that | 
if he did not, he would be assassinated. Lord Clon- | 
mel thanked him, told him he valued his own life | 
very much, but that he valued kis also, and there- | 
fore would wish kim to go off to England instantly ; 
for that he was suspected, and known to Govern- | 
ment. The man would not believe it possible. Lord 
Clonmel then told him where he had been, with whom, | 
and what he had been doing on such and such particular | 
nights ; that Government knew everything connected | 
with the movements of the conspirators ; and that in a 
short time he would be seized, and probably executed. 
The man was terrified, and went off to England the | 
next day. The night after, Government sent to his 
house to apprehend him, but he was gone! ‘I'o Lord | 
‘tonmel he owed his life. Any comment on these 

extraordinary facts would be superfluous. Posterity | 
will pronounce its sentence ; and another more awful 
tribunal—that which awaits man hereafter!” 

Towards the close of the second volume is a | 
correspondence between the Lord Lieutenant 
(Buckingham) and the ministers in England, 
recommending for preferment the persons who 
had given their influence as members of the two ! 
houses of Parliament against the popular cause 
—for a consideration. We make a short extract 
from a letter to Lord North:— 

* With respect to the noblemen and gentlemen 
whose requests have not succeeded, I must say that 
no man can see the inconvenience of increusing the 


A Summer in Andalucia, 2 vols. Bentley. 
Wirutn the last six or eight months, two works 
have appeared giving an account of travels in 
Andalucia. One, a‘ Journal of Excursions in the 


| Mountains of Ronda and Granada,’ (Athen. 


No. 578,) is the avowed production of Capt. 
Scott; while the other, now before us, being the 
narrative of a summer spent in Andalucia, al- 
though an anonymous publication, appears to 
us to have issued from the same pen. 

Few persons, in the present state of the 
Peninsula, venture to travel there; or if any 
do, their excursions are generally confined to 
its southern coasts, or to short visits to some 
of its principal cities, where curiosity can be 
easily satisfied by gazing on the relics of Roman 
or Phoenician domination, or the glittering 
palaces, and towering castles of the Saracen 
invaders. To these advantages, which Anda- 
lucia possesses above all other provinces, it 
unites that of being at present free from civil 
war ; and the traveller, therefore, is not shocked 
by the misery, starvation, and other heart-rend- 
ing scenes which the present savage contest has 
rendered common in almost every other province 

f that unhappy country. Another circumstance 
which coutributes to make Andalucia a desirable 
field of observation for those who wish to inves- 
tigate the manners and customs of the people, is 
that of its being the part of the Peninsula where 
the nationality—we mean that which has sprung 
from a mixture of the Northern and African 
races—has been preserved almost intact, having 
resisted alike the encroachment of fashion, and 
the progress of ail-levelling civilization, Of 
course, a description of society and manners 
in a particular province of the Peninsula will not 


add much to our stock of information respecting 


Spain generally, for there exists as much dif- 
ference between an inhabitant of Andalucia and 
one of Castile or Catalonia, as between an Eng- 
lishman and a Russian: but still Spain is a 
country little visited, and worse described; and 
whoever feels any interest about it, must be 
gratified with a glimpse of light, however faint it 
may be, and upon whatever object it may fall. 
After landing at Lisbon—which, though 
slowly improving, still continues the filthiest 


| capital in Europe—and visiting Cintra and the 


environs, our traveller embarked for Cadiz, and 


| soon afterwards for Seville, where the Cathedral, 


the Alcazar, the remains of Roman and Arabian 
architecture, soon engrossed his attention, and 


number of peers more forcibly than myself, bv the | compelled him to make a seasonable stay. All 
recommendations of many of those persons submitted to | these, the author has described with the most 
His Majesty for that honour, arose From ENGAGE- | minute details; but the Cathedral itself, that 
MENTS TAKEN UP AT THE PRESS OF THE MOMENT. TO | half-Arabian and half-Gothic pile, seems to 
SECURE QUESTIONS UPON wuich THE EnGLisn Go- | have produced the most effect upon him :-— 
ERNMENT WERE VERY PARTICULARLY ANXIOUS. My | 





sentiments cannot but be the same with respect to | 
the Privy Council and pensions, and I had not con- 
tracted any absolute engagements of recommendation 
either to peerage or pension, TILL DIFFICULTIES AROSE 
which necessarily occasioned so much and so forcibly 
communicated anxiety in His Majesty's Cabinet, that 
I must have been culpable in NEGLECTING ANY Possi- 
BLE MEANS OF SECURING A MAJORITY IN THE 
oF commons.” 

It is certainly not on account of the rarity and 


HOUSE 


novelty of such transactions that we have in- | 


dulged in this extract; but it is not every day 
that we catch a criminal pleading guilty. Such 
scandalous bargaining has ever constituted what 
is called doing the king’s business: doing his 
business with a vengeance! for such is the con- 
duct that brings thrones into jeopardy, and leads 
to the most deplorable re-actions. 

‘The narrative of Mr. Grattan’s life is inter- 
spersed with frequent sketches of contemporary 
personages, executed with considerable liveliness 
and ability. ‘These will be perused with pleasure 
by the Irish reader, and by the few persons yet 
alive who were acquainted with the subjects. 


“It is an epoch in one’s life (he says) to see 
| Seville Cathedral. Its outlines, forms, and hues, 
once beheld, are indelibly impressed upon the me- 
mory—remembered with a reverential love—and in 
after-years will haunt the imagination with a vivid- 
ness and reality almost startling. Has the stranger 
visited it at break of day, when the earliest rays of 
the sun played high on the columns and groined 
roofs, leaving all below still buried in shade—when 
the matin prayer and chant arose, wreathed in in- 
cense, from the suppliant few before the altar ?— 
Has he watched the light creeping down the piilars, 
and increasing in brilliancy, till what was before ob- 
secure, became definite and distinct; till the noonday 
blaze, softened, mellowed, and tinged, was diffused 
| throughout, penetrating the darkest recesses of the 
| building, and making the whole stand forth in its 
| fair proportions, a wondrous creation of art, with 
almost the sublimity of nature ?—Has he beheld the 
| long train of priests, marching in stately procession 
| through the aisles, with glimmering tapers, glittering 
| banners, and clouds of incense ?—Has he visited it 

at the hour of evening praycr, when thé dying light 

of day accorded so well with the exercise of devotion 
—when the blaze from the high altar threw a more 
| mysterious gloom around, dimly and doubtfully r- 
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vealing the rest of the church—when the organ 


pealed unseen from above, a chorus, as it were, of 
celestial music 2—Or still later, when, as the shades 
of twilight deepened, the soaring roofs were lost to 
the eye, and the huge columns seemed to stretch up 
into boundless space—when the tapers before some 
far-off shrine seemed burning at an indefinite dis. 
tance?—Or, in the hour of silence, solitude, and 
darkness, has he paced the deserted aisles, and expe- 
rienced the tremendous sense of remaining alone 
with the Deity ?—Has he witnessed and felt all this? 
his mind must have been irresistibly and profoundly 
impressed, and he must have owned, 

That in such moments, there was life and food 

For future years!” 

A book of travels in Spain, without a picture 
of that most characteristic of Spanish scenes, the 
bull-fight, would be an anomaly. Accordingly, 
an entire chapter has been consecrated by our 
author to a description of this national sport, 
such as he witnessed it in Seville. His picture 
is lively, interesting, and faithful. He seems to 
have taken incredible pains to give his readers 
an idea of the whole performance, from the first 
flourish of trumpets, aunouncing the clearing of 
tlie arena, down to the moment when the bull 
and the slain horses are dragged out of the am- 
phitheatre, to make room for new victims. He 
has described most minutely the attitudes, the 
figures, and the dress of the performers ; he has 


pay; and, in order that his readers might have 
the full benefit of his description, he has trans- 
lated the whole of the hand-bill, and copied the 
table of prices. At the close of the same chapter, 
he decides, in a few words, that much controvert- 
ed, and yet unsettled question, whether the bull- 
fight be a sport of Moorish or Roman origin. 
He tells us confidently, that it “is a relic of 
Moorish days;” but unless he adduce better 
proofs than the romance referred to at p. 251, 





| 


| 


his arguments will not settle the dispute, for the | 
romance is not a translation from the Arabic, as | 


he supposes, nor indeed “ ancient,” but the pro- 
duction of a well-known poet of the sixteenth 
century. 

From Seville, our traveller proceeded through 
Carmona and Ecija, to Cordoba, once the city of 
Arabian palaces, the Baghdad of the West, the 
centre of luxury, civilization, and learning, when 
ignorance and barbarism prevailed over the rest 
of Europe—a capital containing, in the tenth 
century, several hundred thousand inhabitants, 


* 300 mosques, 900 baths, and 600 inns—now, a 


miserable, ruinous place, inhabited by a few 
thousand half-starving families. Such is the 
impression which the decayed city generally 
produces on travellers when they enter its gates, 
and the author, romantic as he is, and with a 
head full of the days of Moorish history, could 
not help remarking— 

“A confused assemblage of towers, spires, and 
houses, white, yellow, and grey, without regularity, 
and generally mean and ruinous—a huge square mass 
of building, the Cathedral rising in the centre, and 
the whole enclosed by walls, here and there entire, 
but mostly in ruins, with broken towers and time- 
worn ramparts ;—this is Cordoba of the present 
day !—how fallen from her former splendour !” 

Cordoba has little that is worthy of notice, ex- 
cept its Cathedral, or rather, its mosque, for, 
strange to say, the Spaniards, to this day, call it 
la mexquita. ‘There is, it is true, a Roman 
gateway, with its milliaria still standing—a bridge 
supposed to have been built by Augustus, al- 
though it must have undergone considerable 
repairs under the Arabs, and some remains of 
the old walls said to be Phoenician; but the 
primary object of interest is the mosque. Of 
course our author, who professes himself a lover 
of antiquity, under whatever form it presents 
itself, and who claims to be considered as an 
Oriental scholar, if we are to judge by some 
Arabic and Hebrew words with which he has 
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thought fit to ornament his volumes, would not 
fail to give us a description of that most singular 
building; but we regret to say, that his account 
contains nothing new. 

In our opinion, the beauties of the mosque of 
Cordoba have been much over-rated. Externally, 
there is nothing to excite attention, except a few 
horse-shoe gateways. Walls of yellow stone, 
with heavy buttresses and notched battlements, 
give it more the appearance of a fortress, or one 
of those fortified convents scattered over the 
plains of Palestine, than of a building destined for 
religious purposes, in the heart of a wealthy and 
populous city; and on entering, the low roof, 
the dark aisles, and the intricate labyrinth of 
small and slender columns with which the eye is 
perplexed, justify the remark of a late traveller, 
who compared it to a plantation of young trees 
It is, however, a curious circumstance, over- 
looked by most travellers, that the whole building 
was principally constructed with materials taken 
from Greek and Roman temples in and out of the 
Peninsula, Ambrosio Morales, himself a native 
of Cordoba, was, we believe, the first who hinted 
that the materials of a temple of Janus, conse- 
crated to Christian worship during the period of 
the Gothic domination, had served for the con- 
struction of the mosque. Our traveller Swin- 


; bh ‘S| burne also expresses an opinion, that some, if 
given us their names, and the amount of their | 


not all, the columns and capitals, were the re- 
mains of Roman temples; and he was not mis- 
taken, for the Arabian writers themselves tell us, 
that out of the 1,200 columns—now reduced to 
about 854—which once supported its low roof, 
115 came from Nismes and Narbonne, in 
France, 60 from Seville and Tarragona, in 
Spain, 140 were presented by Leo, Emperor of 
Constantinople, and the remainder were de- 
tached from the temples at Carthage and other 
cities of Africa; and, if closely examined, it will 
be found, that the columns are in no way uniform 
—some are of jasper, porphyry, verd-antique, 


| and the choicest marbles—their diameters are 
| not equal throughout, the shafts of some which 
| were too long having been either sawed off, or 





sunk into the floor toa depth of four, and even five 
and six feet; and when too short, the deficiency 
was supplied by means of a huge and dispropor- 
tionate Corinthian capital—thus destroying all 
harmony and uniformity. This passion of the 
Arabs for appropriating the remains of Roman 
temples and cities has always been, and is still 
general throughout their dominions; and it is 
worthy of remark, that wherever they settled, 
the materials of their buildings were seldom ex- 
tracted from the quarry. From the Tigris to the 
Orontes, from the Nile to the Guadalquivir, the 
cities of the first settlers are entirely built from 
the wreck of former cities, castles, and fortresses. 
Ctesiphon and Babylon furnished materials for 
the private and public buildings of Baghdad; 
Misr was transformed into the modern Cairo, 
‘Tunis rose out of the ruins of Carthage; and, in 
Spain, it may be confidently asserted that few 
are the Roman cities whose site was not changed 
by the conquerors, by transporting their mate- 
rials to a distance of two, three, and even more 
miles, from the original spot whereon they stood : 
this being principally the case whenever the de- 
serted city occupied the centre of a plain or 
valley; for the Arabs, from habit, as well as 
from an instinct of self-preservation, always 
chose to locate themselves on high ground, as 
most susceptible of defence. Thus, Granada was 
built with the ruins of Illiberis, a Roman town, 
two miles distant from it; Xerez and Ronda 
rose out of those of Assido and Acinippo; Vigi 
supplied them with materials for Almeria; and 
there is every reason to believe, that the site of 
ancient Cordoba, the Corduba of Marcellus, 
afterwards called Colonia Patricia, was on the 
opposite bank of the Guadalquivir. 





We may mention here a strange mistake into 
which the author has fallen, from his ignorance 
of the interior arrangement of a mosque. ‘‘ The 
only erection,” he says, “in the centre of the 
mosque, in its original state, was a mimbar, or 
pulpit, an apartment about forty feet square. It 
still remains, but so blocked up by the modern 
choir as hardly to attract attention.” Now, 
there is no place in a mosque called mimbar ; the 
author must mean the maksurah, or place destined 
for the officiating priest, and for the sultan and 
his favourites, whenever they attended public 
prayers. Within its precincts was a sel oa 
form, surrounded by a screen or grating, to pro- 
tect the sovereign from the poignard of the 
assassin—a custom introduced by the first Khalif 
of the house of Omeyyah, whose life was at- 
tempted while at his devotions in the mosque. 
This and no other must be the spot alluded to 
by the author, for the mimbar answers exactly 
to our pulpit, only that those in Mohammedan 
temples are generally made of wood, and placed 
upon wheels, so as to be conveniently moved 
from one side of the maksurah to another. The 
Arabian writers have, with their accustomed 
prolixity, described a magnificent pulpit, which 
the famous Almanstir ordered to be made, and 
presented to the mosque of Cordoba. It was, 
they say, composed of 36,000 small pieces of 
sandal, aloe, and other odoriferous woods, worked 
into mosaic patterns of the most exquisite design, 
the whole being fastened together by means of 
gold and silver nails. The original cost of each 
separate piece of wood, which were occasionally 
adorned with precious stones, amounted to seven 
dirhems, or about five shillings. It is singular 
enough that both Morales and Ruano, native 
chroniclers of Cordoba, describe a huge machine 
of this kind called the Carro de Almanzor (the 
Chariot of Almanstir), which existed, down to 
the sixteenth century, in one of the lumber-rooms 
of the cathedral; it was then taken to pieces, and 
the materials used in constructing or adorning 
the altar-piece and the choir. 

From Cordoba to Granada there is no carriage 
road ; the only means of conveyance are mules, 
which start in long trains and at fixed times, 
like the caravans of the East. This mode of 
travelling, our author justly observes, is a relic 
of Moorish days :— 

“In Spain, as inthe East, the general mode of 
travelling is in armed caravans, a mode naturally 
adopted in both lands as a security against the pre- 
datory bands which infest them, the only difference 
is, that the mule is used in one case, and the camel 
in the other—both being best adapted to the nature 
of their respective countries. In Spain, as in the 
Fast, travellers are accustomed to carry their provi- 
sions with them, and look to an inn not so much as 
a place where they can procure refreshments, as 
where they may rest themselves and their beasts from 
the noon-day sun, and eat in comfort whatever they 
have brought with them. In Spain, as in the East, 
the traveller often eats and sleeps in the same room 
with his cattle—sleeps, too, on the bed he has brought 
with him, in the one case a manta, in the other a 
mat. In almost every respect is the Spanish venta 
a counterpart of the Eastern khan. If the state of 
internal communication in any country be a true test 
of its civilization, then must Spain rank much below 
every other Christian country of Europe, and be 
classed with the semi-barbarous nations of Arabia and 
Egypt.” 

The description of his dinner at one of these 
posadas in the Moorish city of Baena is highly 
characteristic of eastern manners :— 

“ Our dining-room was a small white-washed cham- 
ber on one side the entrance to the posada, A low 
small table, and a few broken seats which could not 
be called chairs, composed the furniture. Loaves of 
dark bread were ranged round the table; no knives 
were provided, but this deficiency was soon supplied 
from the sashes of the travellers, who pulling ou 
their navajas, or clasp-knives, quickly hacked th 
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bread into slices, Soup ushered in the repast; it 
was sopa de pan, or bread-soup—a slop, of bread 
soaked in hot water, with a plentiful seasoning of 
garlic to redeem it from the charge ofinsipidity. The 
guests did not trouble themselves, or rather the hos- 
tess did not trouble them with plates—except myself, 
who, as a stranger, was indulged with one—but 
thrusting their wooden spoons simultaneously into 
the dish, they transferred the steaming contents to 
their mouths. Then followed a large deep pan with 
the puchero—a host of vegetables topped by sundry 
pieces of stringy meat, bacon, and a huge fowl. This 
last, which had welcomed our arrival in the morning 
with its cackle, was now seized by Luis, our self-in- 
stalled master of the ceremonies, who tore its limbs 
unmercifully asunder with his dingy hands, and pro- 
ceeded to separate the meat with his knife and spoon. 
With true Spanish courtesy towards strangers, no 
one would commence until my plate was filled, then 
each thought only of himself, taking up the garbanzos 
and gravy with his spoon, seizing with his fingers 
pieces of the fowl and beef, or harpooning the meat 
in a more refined fashion with the point of his navaja. 
Two glasses only were allowed us, though eight in 
company ; the water was brought in one earthern jug, 
the wine in another; when the latter was empty, it 
was replenished from the leathern bota, which had 
accompanied us from Cérdoba, and which the mule- 
teers preferred applying to their mouths. Our meal 
wound up with a dessert of oranges, while Luis seizing 
my navaja, commenced picking his teeth with the 
sharp point ; and proceeded to chop up the end of a 
cigar on the table, rolling up the fragments in a slip 
of paper. Then extracting from the recesses of his 
breeches a flat piece of steel with a scrap of German 
tinder, he laid them together, and striking the metal 
with a small flint, applied the light thus produced to 
the end of his cigarillo, and lolling back in his chair, 
was soon lost in the fragrant vapour.” 

Although our author did not actually encoun- 
ter any of the numerous bands of brigands which 
infest that unhappy country, he seems to have 
been always in constant dread of them, and ready 
to repel aggression with force. During bis stay 
at Seville, he never went out without a brace of 
pistols; in his excursions through the country 
he went, like most other travellers, armed with 
a rifle, the priming of which he examined care- 
fully whenever the caravan defiled near to a 
wood or a high projecting rock. On one occa- 
sion, near Granada, two travelling parties met 
unexpectedly, mistook each other for robbers, 
levelled their pieces, and were about to fire, 
when a short and angry parley ensued, and their 
mutual error was discovered. On another occa- 
sion, on the road between Baena and Granada, 
our traveller fired on some strangers, merely 
because one of the muleteers suspected them to 
be robbers. But let the reader judge from his 
own words of the rate at which life is valued in 
Spain :— 

“ We were jogging along at the usual rate, when 
the mule-bell suddenly ceased, and the whole cara- 
van came toa halt. One of the men from the van 
came back on foot, and addressed a few words in a 
low tone to Luis, who answered with § Demonio/” and 
immediately unslung his musket and examined the 
priming. * Ladrones! ladrones ! las escopetas! las 
escopelas !__Robbers! robbers! the muskets! the 
muskets!’ was passed along the line, and those who 
had arms followed the example of Luis, and assem- 
bling to the number of half a dozen, climbed a steep 
bank by the road-side. I had a musket, and escaping 
from a muleteer who wished to possess himself of it, 
mounted with the rest. I could see nothing—all 
was intensely dark. We hailed several times, but 
no answer was returned, Luis then exclaimed, ‘ If 
you don’t speak, we fire !_—he was answered by a 
clicking sound, as though some one below were cock- 
ing his piece. He at once fired in the direction of 
the noise, on which a rustling was heard in the bushes 
below ; and then two or three of us fired at random, 
apparently not without effect, for a cry, as of a person 
wounded, succeeded the last shot. We reloaded our 
pieces, waited some little time in expectation of an 
attack, and then remounted. The muleteer in the 
van had seen three or four dark figures cross the 





road, and climb the bank, behind which they seemed 
to crouch in ambush. Their stealthy movements 
first, and their silence afterwards, were sufficiently 
indicative of their bad intentions. However, we 
were either not the party they intended to waylay, 
or they found us too powerful for them, and conse- 
quently abandoned their proposed attack. They 
might easily have picked off two or three of us had 
they pleased, for our bodies, as we stood on the bank, 
must have been to them distinctly visible, thrown 
strongly against the sky. Why they did not, is hard 
to say; they might have been anxious not to lose 
their anticipated prey, which they would in this case 
have done, supposing, as is most probable, that it 
was coming from Baena; for had any of us been 
injured we should have returned and alarmed the 
town.” 


Our traveller at last reaches Granada, which 
he calls “the land of his affection,” and “ the 
spot of all others that from his childhood he had 
most burned to behold.” We shall not attempt 
to follow him in his rambles through the Moorish 
city, nor in*‘his minute inspection of every one 
of its antiquities, nor in his description of the 
Alhambra, and its rival, the palace of Charles V. 
With the aid of a cicerone—rather an exotic 
plant in Spain—one Mateo Ximenez by name, 
whom Washington Irving employed and brought 
into notice, he explored the whole city and its 
environs. The result of his observations fills a 
good portion of the first and about half of the 
second volume, for, of all places in Spain, Granada 
seems to be the spot he relished and liked the 
most, as well as that where he stayed the longest; 
but, in general, there is but little of originality 
in his remarks;—they may amuse the reader, 


but he will glean from them but little informa- | 


tion: indeed, throughout the work the attempts 
at erudition fail almost without exception. For 
instance, the foundations of the fortress of the 
Alhambra were not laid by Mohammed Alamin, 
the successor of Ibn Alahmar, as here asserted, 
but by Abdallah Ibn Balkin, nearly two hundred 
years before. Again, dlcazaba is not derived 
from the Arabic a/-Kasdb, treasury; first, the 
word spelt as by the author means gain, not 


logy, the author derives from Jennat As-sherif’ 
(the garden of the prince,) instead of Jennat 
al-arif, (the garden of the architect, in Spanish 
Alarife)—he meets with the following inscrip- 
tion :—Aben hut Rey de Granada, i Cordova, i 
de lo mas de Andaluxia,—that is, Ibn Hud, 
King of Granada and Cordova, and the rest of 
Andalus, (the name of Spain among the Arabs), 
which, making one word out of the two lo mas, 
he has thus translated, “‘ King of Granada and 
Cordova, and of the hills of Andalucia” ! 


In brief, if the reader seek for information on 
the present condition of Spain—on the state of 
education, agriculture, trade, commerce—on the 
feelings of the people with regard to the civil 
war now raging there—or the chance which 
Spain has, if any, of resuming her rank among 
European nations, he certainly need not trouble 
himself to hunt through the work before us; 
but the general reader will find descriptions, 
both graphic and true, of popular manners, 
from which he will acquire a sufficient know- 
ledge of the muleteer, the majo, the contraban- 
dista, the bandit, the bull-fighter,—as well as of 
the posada, the roads, the insects, the garlic-fla- 
voured dishes, and other like persons and matters 
to be met with when travelling in Spain. In 
proof, we shall transfer to our pages the follow- 
| ing sketch, which will convey a good idea of our 
| author's powers of description :— 

“This fat man, who comes first, is easily dis- 
| tinguished by his awkward gait, vulgar dress, and 
| ungainly form, as a citizen of the lower order—a 

class which has little of the Spanish grace to boast 
| of; his portly dame, dressed in white, and without 
mantilla, walks at his side; and a tribe of brats, the 
| future cobblers, barbers, or hatters of Granada, follow 
| at their heels. These three damsels, also without 
| mantillas, with short gowns, and large bunches of 
| flowers in their hair, are known by their jaunty step, 
| and the bold laugh with which they salute passers- 
| by, not to be of the highest ton in Granadan society, 
| Those, who follow, with quiet and graceful air, in 
white basquifas and black lace mantillas, are young 
Sefioritas with their mammas; and observe their 
brothers or cousins, who strut behind, arm-in-arm, 











treasury ; and then d/cazaba is from Kassdbah, | puffing their paper-cigars, twisting their mustachios, 
which in Arabic means the heart, the centre of | and staring at every woman they meet or pass, espe- 


a city; and, as in all eastern towns, that part is 
surrounded by high walls and contains the 
palace of the Sultan and the houses of the 


| cially at the fair occupants of the antique carriages, 
| drawn by mules, which move slowly along the road 
| by the side of the Alameda. Yon wrinkled dame, 


nobles, the word Kassdbah has, in the course of | St°°ping with age, is apparently the grandmother of 


time, been applied to every citadel, or strongly 
fortified inclosure in the centre of a Moorish 
city. In his quotations, too, from the popular 
poetry of Spain—the ancient Romances—and 
the numerous proverbs with which his narrative 
is interspersed, the writer has not been more 
fortunate; he has, indeed, occasionally fallen 
into ludicrous mistakes. Thus, he tells us, 
that in the cathedral of Cordoba, a small cross 
rudely scratched on one of the columns, is said 
to have been done many centuries since by the 
nail of a Christian who was held in slavery by 
the Moors. The cross, he adds, is protected by 
a small iron grating, and the following inscrip- 
tion is appended to it :—Este es el Sto. Christo, 
que hizo el Caut Tibocon Lauia,—which, ren- 
dered into English, means “This is the Holy 
Christ, which the captive made with his nail,” 
but which our author translates —‘ This is 
the Holy Christ made by the captive Zibocon 
Lauia’! thus making the two last words, which 
mean with the nail, the name of the pious cap- 
tive. It is, however, but just to add in excul- 
pation, that the inscription is written in a curious 
old Spanish hand, in which no regard is paid to 
a proper separation of the words, and in.which 
capital and small letters are indiscriminately 
employed according to the writer’s fancy or 
ability. Again, in describing one of the pictures 
in the Moorish palace of the Generalife at Gra- 
nada—(which, following Conde’s vicious etymo- 


the elegant little creature, who skips like a fawn at 

her side, impatient of her tardy pace: though thus 
contrasting in years, their dress is the same—the 
mantilla, rose, gown, and fan are common to both. 
These two of the other sex in black gowns, and long 
shovel-shaped hats, are priests, conversing probably 
—pbut in too low a tone to be overheard—of the ulti- 
mate success of * the King, Carlos V.,’ or should they 
be on some doctrinal point—the favourite one, for 
instance, of the immaculacy of the Virgin—you may 
see by their sidelong glances that the contemplation 
of heavenly charms has not rendered them wholly 
insensible to earthly beauty. See what has attracted 
their attention!—This young Granadina, who ap- 
proaches with swimming gait ; and watch her as she 
glides past! How gracefully she puts forward her 
little sandalled foot from beneath her short basquiia ! 
—how firmly, yet how lightly does she poise herself 
on it !—with what swan-like elegance she carries her 
pretty head and neck !—you would say that her whole 
thoughts were absorbed, her whole soul thrown into 
step and movement. No such thing. Her grace is 
but the effect of nature or of habit, for her thoughts 
are seen in the sly glances which she casts around to 
meet the looks of admiration, due, she well knows, 
to her faultless form and carriage, returning with in- 
difference the ardent gaze of the plebeians, and fan- 
ning herself with increased rapidity when she finds 
herself noticed by the young whiskerandos, curvetting 
by on fiery jennets. Here comes a party of peasants, 
stout, muscular, sun-burnt fellows, with high-peaked 
hats, gay tagged jackets, yellow silk sashes, and white 
figured botines—their holiday costume—with paper- 
cigars in their mouths, and long peeled sticks in their 
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hands. With them is a bevy of damsels in brown- 
flowered, bright pink, or still gayer basquinas of ca- 
nary colour, with vandyked flounces of black velvet ; 
all without mantillas, but with high combs and fresh 
flowers in their hair, and handkerchiefs over their 
necks; smiling, chatting, joking, and flirting with 
the admiring majos, their companions. Next is a 
group of gipsies, who abound in Andalucia, and 
are scarcely td be distinguished in personal appear- 
ance from the peasantry.| ‘They wear, you may ob- 
serve, the same costume, but the men suffer their 
coarse, black hair to fall in long lank tails over their 
shoulders. The women are still less easily distin- 
guished. They all wear parchites—round pieces of 
black plaster about the size of half-a-crown, one on 
each temple—but these, being considered preserva- 
tives against the head-ache, you see worn by many 
who are not of their race. They all, too, dress their 
hair after the favourite fashion of the Andaluzas, 
parting it in the middle, smoothing it over the fore- 
head, and bringing it down into one large thin curl, 
flattened against each temple, and called ‘ el caracol 
de amor—the love-twist.’ Nor in complexion is either 
sex more swarthy than the genuine Andalucians; 
the point which seems most to distinguish them is 
their features, which are cast in a softer mould, with 
more of the oriental roundness. Yon grave pair of 
cavaliers, looking around them with supercilious air, 
are either travelled cits, who view everything through 
the spectacles of Madrid or Paris, or they are em- 
pleados, swollen with the consequence of official 
dignity. Here and there you may see men in round 
jackets and loose trowsers of white linen, as though 
every other covering were too oppressive for the sultry 
weather; and, sometimes walking with them—it may 
be for the sake of contrast—others muffled to the eyes 
in the folds of their brown cloaks, as if fearful of im- 
bibing a breath of the mild evening air. Mingling 
with this already motley crowd are soldiers of the 
National Guard, of all ranks, looking as proud and 
fierce as uniforms and mustachios can make them ; 
and many childrensimilarly arrayed, dwarf caricatures 
of their fathers. Everywhere, too, may be seen the 
sturdy form, and heard the harsh drawling voice of 
the Galician waterseller, loud above the general hum, 
* Agua...a! agua fresca...a! agua del Alhambra 
«+a! que rica, que fria es! un quarto el vaso.... 
o! Agua....a/—Water! fresh water! water of 
the Alhambra! how cold, how rich it is! a farthing 
the glass! Water !*—mingling with the shrill cries of 
the boys who offer their lights by way of temptation to 
those who don’t smoke, thrusting a smouldering rope’s 
end, or a tin box of live charcoal, under their noses, 
* * In the midst of all this gaiety, there is a sudden 
change. The cry of * Su Majestad! Su Majestad !— 
His Majesty! His Majesty!’ is passed around, and 
in an instant every guitar and castanet is at rest— 
the laugh, the joke, the song are hushed—the dancers 
seem rooted to the earth. The sound ofa small bell 
is heard approaching, and presently a train of boys 
in white gowns, with long lighted tapers in their 
hands, preceded by a priest bearing a cross, and fol- 
lowed by another, enters the road by the side of the 
Prado. They are carrying the viaticum—the pass- 
port to eternal bliss—to some dying sinner. Every 
male head is now uncovered; some of the gay crowd 
sink upon their knees ; all cross themselves repeat- 
edly ; but before the tinkle of the bell dies away in 
the distance, the devout arise, the song and guitar 
break forth anew, and all is again life and merriment.” 


On the whole, ‘A Summer in Andalucia’ is 
above the average of common books of travels. 
The author’s observations are generally just—his 
descriptions vivid; and it is only to be regretted 
that he has not exercised his talents on more 
important objects. He seems well read in the 
history of the country he has traversed, and ac- 
quainted with the language of the people. If 
to these qualifications be added an unaffected 
good-humour, which pervades the narrative, a 
relish for the sort of society in which he was 
thrown, and the sort of life which he was com- 





+ This singular race seems more thoroughly domesticated 
in Spain than in most parts of Europe, as they have formed 
a slang dialect of the Spanish, which has greatly corrupted 
the language of the provinces—is spoken, in fact, by many 
of the peasantry—and in which one of the first of Spanish 
poets, Quevedo, did not disdain to write romances. 





pelled to lead, the reader will come to the con- 
clusion, that, with all its imperfections, the work 
is one that will increase his knowledge of 
Spanish life and manners, and is well worth 
perusal. 








Woman's Mission. J. W. Parker. 


Tue object of this little work is one of the highest 
importance; it is designed to point out the im- 
portance and responsibility of the station occu- 
pied by women in civilized society, to explain 
their consequent duties, and suggest the means 
by which they may be most efficiently discharged. 
Though it is not so stated in the title-page, it is 
sufficiently manifest that the writer is a lady ; 
the work is strongly marked by the best charac- 
teristics of female mind,—large sympathies, abid- 
ing affections, logic of the heart rather than of the 
understanding, the power of persuading rather 
than convincing. ‘ Woman’s mission,” accord- 
ing to the authoress, is “to advance the moral 
regeneration of humanity by means of her social 
influence.” That influence is first felt in child- 
hood: the position of mothers, in reference not 
only to their daughters but their sons, is one of 
great responsibility. 

“They, as the guardian angels of man’s infancy, 
are charged with a mission—to them is committed 
the implanting that heavenly germ to which God 
must indeed give the increase; but for the early 
culture of which they are answerable. The impor- 
tance of early impressions—of home impressions—is 
proved by the extreme difficulty of eradicating or 
counteracting them if bad. Conscientious teachers 
of youth can bear ample testimony to this fact. 
They haye often occasion to lament with grief and 
humiliation, the powerlessness of their most devoted 
endeavours to remove early bad impressions—or to 
do anything more than just palliate the effects of 
unfavourable domestic influences—of an unhealthy 
domestic atmosphere. It is the mother who, as the 
source of moral influence, is the former of the moral 
atmosphere.” 

But it is not enough that mothers should 
attend to the moral training of their children ; 
they must aim at preserving an intellectual supe- 
riority, else their influence cannot be lasting. 

“The error, then, is a very lamentable one, into 
which some very conscientious women fall who, on 
entering life, allow themselves to be so engrossed 
by present duties as to forget other and more im- 
portant duties which the maturity of their children 
will entail upon them. ‘Phey forget that, though 
they are mothers of infants now, they will be mothers 
of men and women by-and-bye. High moral prin- 
ciple and devoted maternal Jove will make them 
safe and efficient guides for childhood, but they will 
possibly have to be the guides of early manhood—and 
here intelligence must aid devotedness. Mothers 
are apt to forget that not to advance is to retrograde, 
and many give up in early married life all continu- 
ance of intellectual cultivation ; these find in after 
life, not only that they are inferior to what their duty 
and position require of them, but they often discover 
with grief and surprise that they are inferior to what 
they themselves were in their youth. The maternal 
influence, so valuable at all periods of life, and so 
especially valuable at this period, gradually loses its 
power; narrow views and sentiments hinder its 
operation, for the young have little indulgence for 
the frailties of others, though needing so much for 
their own.” 

Much has been written on the proper position 
of woman in society, and the influence which 
she has a right to exercise. That influence, in 
the opinion of our authoress, ought to be private 
and domestic ; she deems that woman mistakes 
her station, and descends from her sphere, when 
she mingles in the contests of political strife, or 
displays herself in the arena of religious contro- 
versy. 

“ Participation in scenes of popular emotion has 
a natural tendency to warp conscience and overcome 
charity. Now conscience and charity (or love) are 
the very essence of woman’s beneficial influence, 





therefore everything tending to blunt the one and 
sour the other is sedulously to be avoided by her. 
It is of the utmost importance to men to feel, in con- 
sulting a wife, a mother, or a sister, that they are 
appealing from their passions and prejudices, and 
not to them as embodied in a second self: nothing 
tends to give opinions such weight as the certainty, 
that the utterer of them is free from all petty or 
personal motives. The beneficial influence of woman 
is nullified if once her motives, or her personal cha- 
racter, come to be the subject of attack ; and this 
fact alone ought to induce her patiently to acquiesce 
in the plan of seclusion from public affairs.” 

But in order that woman should fulfil her 
mission, occupy her proper station, and rightly 
use the influence at her command, she must be 
educated for that mission, trained to that station, 
and supplied with means for the exertion of that 
influence. But is female education conducted 
with a view to those objects? The authoress 
examines our two systems, the education of ac- 
complishments and that of the mental powers: 

“The ordinary lot of woman is to marry. Has 
anything in these educations prepared her to make 
a wise choice in marriage ? Tobe a mother! Have 
the duties of maternity,—the nature of moral in- 
fluence,—been pointed out to her? Has she ever 
been enlightened as to the consequent unspeakable 
importance of personal character as the source of in- 
fluence? Ina word, have any means, direct or in- 
direct, prepared her for her duties? No! but she 
is a linguist, a pianist, graceful, admired. What is 
that to the purpose? The grand evil of such an 
education, is the mistaking means for ends; a 
common error, and the source of half the moral con- 
fusion existing in the world. It is the substitution 
of the part for a whole. The time wher young 
women enter upon life is the one point to which all 
plans of education tend, and at which they all ter- 
minate: and to prepare them for that point is the 
object of their training.” 

Having shown the evils of a system which 
ends with the introduction of woman on the 
stage of life, and supplies no guide for her con- 
duct afterwards, it is necessary to seek for these 
evils, and suggest a better system :— 

“The grand objects in the education of women 
ought to be, the conscience, the heart, and the affec- 
tions; the developement of those moral qualities, 
which Providence has so liberally bestowed upon 
them, doubtless with a wise and beneficent purpose. 
Originators of conscientiousness, how can they im- 
plant what they have never cultivated, nor brought 
to maturity in themselves, Sovereigns of the affee- 
tions, how can they direct the kingdom whose laws 
they have not studied, the springs of whose govern- 
ment are concealed from them? The conscience 
and the affections being primarily enlightened, all 
other cultivation, as secondary, is most valuable. 
Intelligence, accomplishments, even external ele- 
gance, become objects of importance, as assisting the 
influence which women have, and exert too often for 
unworthy ends, but which in this case could not fail 
to be beneficial. Let the light of intellect, and the 
charm of accomplishments, be the willing handmaids 
of cultivated and enlightened conscience.” 

In all the present systems of female education, 
it has been deemed expedient to banish from the 
school-rooms everything which could inform the 
young that such a passion as love has existence. 
The writer of this little volume condemns this 
exclusion, as necessarily tending to prevent edu- 
cation from bearing on future duties :— 

“ Who would believe that this love, so denounced, 
so guarded against, so carefully banished from the 
minds of young women, is the one principle on which 
their future happiness may be founded or wrecked ? 
It is sure to seek them, (most of them, at least,) like 
death in the fable, to find them unprepared,—too often 
to leave them wretched.” 

On the subject of marriage we find little said, 
and even that is not new; but the chapter de- 
voted to Maternal Love opens a wide field of 
philosophic reflection. What considerations are 
suggested by the important distinction between 
maternal instinct and maternal affection !— 

“The instinct induces a mother to bestow fonc« 
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ness and caresses on her child, to tend its sick couch, 
to watch over its health and comfort, regardless of 
her own. Beautiful manifestations of a beautiful 
and kind provision of Providence! But except that 
mother have the courage to deny her child’s un- 
reasonable desires, to thwart it, (even on the bed of 
sickness and in the hour of glee,) if its future moral 
interests require it, we must confine our admiration 
to the instinct, and withhold it from the individual. 
This is the true maternal affection, the true develope- 
ment of that divine and holy love to man, which, 
regardless of inferior considerations, seeks only his 
moral and ultimate good.” 

One of the inferences deduced from this dis- 
tinction is equally striking and true :— 

“This may serve to account for a fact so well 
known as to be proverbial—but of which, as far as 
I know, no philosophical explanation has yet been 
attempted—viz., that spoiled children are always 
selfish, in other words, they receive the expression 
of passionate affection unconsciously and ungrate- 
fully, and give no affection in return. Now it is 
to be remarked that the effects produced by any 
influence respond exactly in their nature to the 
nature of that influence.—And this may account 
for the fact, that the passionate indulgence of in- 
stinctive fondness, unrestrained by moral principle 
in any of its manifestations, produces—not answer- 
ing fondness—but coldness and indifference. Here 
the nature of the effects respond to the nature of 
the influence. The influence is an exhibition of sel- 
fishness—the effect is an exhibition of selfishness 
likewise—unthankfulness and insubordination. On 
the contrary, the exhibition of the moral principle 
is unselfish, for I suppose that none but a mother 
can know the self-sacrifice requisite for the exercise 
of it in repressing the instinct. The effect responds 
—it is the production of unselfishness likewise— 
obedience and gratitude.” 

The influence of what may be called Moral 

Maternity is examined at considerable length, 
but nowhere is its importance more forcibly 
shown than in its effects on the formation of 
character. 
_ “The character of the mother influences the chil- 
dren more that that of the father, because it is more 
exposed to their daily, hourly, observation. It is 
difficult for these young, though acute observers, to 
comprehend the principles which regulate their 
father’s political opinions ; his vote in the senate ; his 
conduct in political or commercial relations; but 
they can see,—yes! and they can estimate and 
imitate, the moral principles of the mother in her 
management of themselves, her treatment of her 
domestics, and the thousand petty details of the in- 
terior. These principles, whether lax or strict, low 
or high in moral tone, become, by an insensible and 
imperceptible adoption, their principles; and are 
carried out by them into the duties and avocations of 
future life. It would be startling to many to know 
with what intelligence and accuracy motives are 
penetrated, inconsistencies remarked, and treasured 
up with retributive or imitative projects, as may best 
suit the purpose of the moment. Nothing but a 
more extensive knowledge of children than is usually 
possessed on entering life can awaken parents to the 
perception of this truth; and awakened perception 
may, perhaps, be only awakened misery.” 

Having explained the nature of personal in- 
fluence, and the means by which it is to be 
secured, the writer directs attention to that which 
should be both the foundation and pervading 
principle of the whole,—religion of the. heart. 
She dwells with great force on the peculiar ap- 
plicability of Christianity to the female character, 
recording that women were “last at the cross 
and first at the sepulchre,” because the pure, 
loving, and self-denying doctrines of “ the meek 
and lowly Jesus” found a ready echo in woman's 
heart. 

“It seems to be particularly a part of women’s 
mission to exhibit Christianity in its beauty and 
purity, and to disseminate it by example and culture. 
They have the greatest advantages afforded to them | 
for the fulfilment of this mission, and are under the | 
greatest obligations to fulfil it. For woman never 
would, and never could have risen to her present 











station in the social system, had it not been for the 
dignity with which Christianity invested those quali- 
ties, peculiarly her own—no human eye could thus 
have seen into the deep things of God—no human 
penetration could have discovered the counsel of 
Him who has chosen the weak things of this world 
to confound the strong! No human wisdom could 
have discovered that pride is not strength, nor self- 
opinion greatness of soul—nor bravery, sublimity— 
nor glory, happiness—and that our highest honour, 
as creatures, is submission ; as sinners, humility ; as 
brethren, love.” 

We cannot close this little volume without 
expressing the gratification we have derived from 
its perusal. Too many moral reformers of the 
present day bring discredit on their cause by 
advocating a system of rigid asceticism, an isola- 
tion from the rest of mankind, equally selfish 
and unnatural, and a course of self-denying 
ordinances, which, so far as pride is concerned, 
might become a course of self-gratifications. 
No such lessons are to be found in this work; it 
leaves us still mental and moral beauty to ad- 
mire, physical and intellectual pleasures to enjoy, 
and all the sympathies of our nature to cherish: 
without prohibiting these sources of delight, it 
shows that they, as well as the nobler faculties, 
may be pleasantly and profitably devoted to the 
best of all purposes, the glory of God and the 
good of man. 





A Diary in America, with Remarks on its In- 
stitutions. By Capt. Marryat, C.B. 3 vols. 
Longman & Co. 

Weary of the Old World, the Captain resolved 
to be off to the New, that he might investigate 
human nature under novel combinations. His 
avowed object was, to examine and ascertain 
what were the effects of a democratic form of 
government and climate upon a people which, 
with all its foreign admixture, may still be con- 
sidered as English: the result, however, is re- 
served for future publication. The present work 
consists of a Diary, in which the Captain appears 
but too happy to take the laughing side of the 
question, and to record every tale or anecdote, 
trait or incident, which may be made to bear on 
the commentaries subsequently offered in the 
form of Essays on Societies and Associations— 
Lynch Law—Education—Religion—Slavery— 
and other vexed questions. ‘These Essays are 
written with care and ability, and are worthy 
of attentive consideration on both sides the At- 
lantic; but, for the present, we shall confine 
ourselves to the Diary. It opens capitally—the 
embarkation is worthy of Peter Simple himself: 
but we must proceed at once to America, and 
skim lightly over the journal for such matters 
as are likely to afford amusement. 

The Captain arrived at New York during the 
mercantile crisis of 1837, when the banks had 
all stopped payment in specie, and canals, rail- 
roads, and all public works, were suspended. 
The state of anxiety which then prevailed is 
well known, and well described by the Captain ; 
but we shall concern ourselves only with the 
illustrative anecdotes, which, though gleaned, 
we suspect, from the public papers, and apocry- 
phal of course, serve their purpose just as well as 
if true—that is, they will raise a laugh :— 

“The Americans delight in the hyperbole; in 
fact, they hardly have a metaphor without it. Dur- 
ing this crash, when every day fifteen or twenty 
merchants’ names appeared in the newspapers as 
bankrupts, one party, not in a very good humour, 
was hastening down Broadway, when he was run 
against by another, whose temper was equally un- 
amiable. This collision roused the choler of both.— 
* What do you mean, sir?’ cried one; ‘ I’ve a great 
mind to knock you into the middle of next week..— 
This oceurring on a Saturday, the wrath of the other 
was checked by the recollection of how very favour- 
able such a blow would be to his present circum- 
stances. ‘ Will you! then pray do; it’s just the 





thing I want, for how else I am to get over next 
Monday, and the acceptances I must take up, is 
more than I can tell.” 

The Captain honestly forewarns the reader of 
his political principles. ‘Thus, he tells us at 
starting, that there is ‘‘a great want of moral 

rinciples in all Radicals,” and that Radicalism 
is but the “ lower deep” of democracy. In proof, 
he tells us— 

“IT was watching the swarming multitude in Wall 
Street this morning, when one of these fellows was 
declaiming against the banks for stopping specie 
payments, and ‘robbing a poor man in such a wil. 
lanous manner,’ when one of the merchants, who 
appeared to know his customer, said to him—* Well, 
as you say, it is hard for a poor fellow like you not 
to be able to get dollars for his notes; hand them 
out, and I’ll give you specie for them myself!’ The 
blackguard had not a cent in his pocket, and walked 
away, looking very foolish. He reminded me of a 
little chimney-sweeper at the Tower Hamlets elec- 
tion, asking—‘ Vot vos my hopinions about prima- 
ginitur ?"—a very important point to him certainly, 
he having no parents, and having been brought up 
by the parish, * * ‘ They may say the times are 
bad,’ said a young American to me, ‘ but I think 
that they are excellent. A twenty dollar note used 
to last me but a week, but now it is as good as 
Fortunatus’s purse, which was never empty. I eat 
my dinner at the hotel, and show them my twenty 
dollar note. The landlord turns away from it, as if 
it were the head of Medusa, and begs that I will pay 
another time. I buy everything that I want, and I 
have only to offer my twenty dollar note in payment, 
and my credit is unbounded—that is, for any sum 
under twenty dollars. If they ever do give change 
again in New York, it will make a very unfortunate 
change in my affairs.” * * 

“The distress for change has produced a curious 
remedy. Every man is now his own banker. Go 
to the theatres and places of public amusement, and, 
instead of change, you receive an J.0.U. from the 
treasury. At the hotels and oyster-cellars it is the 
same thing. Call for a glass of brandy and water, 
and the change is fifteen tickets, each * good for one 
glass of brandy and water.’ At an oyster-shop, eat a 
plate of oysters, and you have in return seven tickets, 
good for one plate of oysters each. It is the same 
everywhere.—The barbers give you tickets, good 
for so many shaves; and were there beggars in the 
streets, I presume they would give you tickets in 
change, good for so much philanthropy. Dealers, in 
general, give out their own bank-notes, or, as they 
are called here, shin plasters, which are good for one 
dollar, and from that down to two and a half cents, 
all of which are redeemable, and redeemable only 
upon a general return to cash payments. Hence 
arises another variety of exchange in Wall Street. 
*Tom, do you want any oysters for lunch to-day ? 
— Yes !"—‘ Then here’s a ticket, and give me two 
shaves in return.’ ” 

The Captain gives us some curious proofs of 
the extent to which speculation had been car- 
ried, especially in land, prior to this great crash; 
and some equally curious reasons for the num- 
berless fires in New York; among others, 
houses, it appears, are set fire to by “ agents 
employed by the fire insurance companies,” as a 
punishment or warning! This, however, the 
Captain does not vouch for, although bound in 
conscience to mention it as an assigned cause. 
He now started on a trip up the Hudson :— 

“The American steam-boats have been often de- 
scribed. When I first saw one of the largest sweep 
round the battery, with hertwo decks, the upper one 
screened with snow-white awnings—the gay dresses 
of the ladies—the variety of colours—it reminded 
me of a floating garden, and I fancied that Isola 
Bella, on the Lake of Como, had got under weigh, 
and made the first steam voyage to America.” 

We do not find anything very novel in his 
account of this trip, except indeed a genuine 
Yankee anecdote :— 

“TI was enquiring,” says the Captair, “ if the 
Hudson was frozen up or not during the winter? 
This led to a conversation as to the severity of the 
winter, when one man, by way of proving how cold 
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it was, said—* Why, I had a cow on my lot up the 
river, and last winter she got in among the ice, and 
was carried down three miles before we could get her 
out again. The consequence has been that she has 
milked nothing but ice-creams ever since.’ ” 

The Captain next proceeded to Boston, and 

erformed the distance, 240 miles, by steam- 
on and railroad, in fifteen hours. He was 
startled, it appears, to find, that in one instance 
the sleepers of the railway were laid over the 
sleepers in death; or, in other words, that the 
railroad had been carried through a churchyard ; 
and he intimates, that no engineer would have 
dared to propose such a line in England! In- 
deed, then how came Duncannon Street in its 

resent position ?—how did we get a great lead- 
ing thoroughfare from Pall Mall East to the 
Strand?—for most people remember when St. 
Martin’s churchyard occupied that spot, and was 
so crowded with bodies, that it stood some ten 
or a dozen feet above the level of St. Martin’s 
Lane. : 

The 4th of July serves as text to a pleasant 
chapter; the subject, however, wants novelty ; 
it has been humorously treated by many former 
travellers. The Captain now starts for the 
Lakes, visiting on his route the Shaker settle- 
ment at Niskaquna, Saratoga Springs, Trenton 
Falls, all well known. 

“ Returning to Utica,” says the Captain, “I fell 
in with a horse bridled and saddled, that was taking 
his way home without his master, every now and 
then cropping the grass at the road side, and then 
walking on in a most independent manner. His 
master had given him a certificate of leave, by chalk- 
ing in large letters on the saddle-flaps on each side, 
‘Let him go.’ This was a very primitive proceeding : 
but Iam not quite sure that it could be ventured 
upon in Yorkshire, or in Virginia either, where they 
know a good horse, and are particularly careful of it. 
It is a fact, that wherever they breed horses they in- 
variably learn to steal them.” 

Niagara offers nothing new. The Captain 
tells us, as we have been told by fifty other 
people, that the Americans affect to be exces- 
sively refined in their language, and therefore 
never use certain plain intelligible words. In 
proof, he says— 

“* When at Niagara Falls, I was escorting a young 
lady with whom I was on friendly terms. She had 
heen standing on a piece of rock, the better to view 
the scene, when she slipped down, and was evidently 
hurt by the fall; she had in fact grazed her shin. 
As she limped a little in walking home, I said, ‘ Did 
you hurt your leg much.’ She turned from me, evi- 
dently much shocked, or much offended; and not 
being aware that I had committed any very heinous 
offence, I begged to know what was the reason of her 
displeasure. After some hesitation, she said that 
as she knew me well, she would tell me that the word 
leg was never mentioned before ladies. I apologized 
for my want of refinement, which was attributable 
to my having been accustomed only to English 
society, and added, that as such articles must occa- 
sionally be referred to, even in the most polite circles 
of America, perhaps she would inform me by what 
name I might mention them without shocking the 
company. Her reply was, that the word limb was 
used ; ‘nay,’ continued she, ‘I am not so particular 
as some people are, for I know those who always say 
limb of a table, or limb of a piano-forte.”. There the 
conversation dropped ; but a few months afterwards 
I was obliged to acknowledge that the young lady 
was correct when she asserted that some people were 
more particular then even she was, I was requested 
by a lady to escort her to a seminary for young 
ladies, and on being ushered into the reception-room, 
conceive my astonishment at beholding a square 
piano-forte with four limbs. However, that the ladies 
who visited their daughters, might feel in its full force 
the extreme delicacy of the mistress of the establish- 
ment, and her care to preserve in their utmost purity 
the ideas of the young ladies under her charge, she 
had dressed all these four limbs in modest little 
trousers, with frills at the bottom of them !” 

The story is a good story—but much depends 


on the manner of telling it; and it is hardly 
worth while, perhaps, to remind the Captain, that 
he must have seen in the best "teenve of many 
a good old English country housewife, every 
article of furniture, limbs and all, clothed after 
this fashion. 
At Toronto, the Captain was visited by a 
brother author, who sent several specimens of 
his poetry: “stating the remarkable fact, that he 
had never written a verse until he was past 
forty-five, and that, as to the unfair accusation 
of his having plagiarised Byron, it was not true, 
for he had never read Byron in his life.” The 
Captain gives the following as a printed specimen 
of the poems: 
From the Regard the Author has for the Lapres or 
Toronto, he presents them with the following 
ODE. 
To the Ladies of the City of Toronto. 
How famed is our city 

For the beauty and talents 
Of our ladies, that’s pretty 

And chaste in their sentiments. 
The ladies of Toronto 

Are fine, noble, and charming, 
And are a great memento 

To all, most fascinating. 


Our ladies are the best kind, 
Of all others the most fine ; 

In their manners and their minds 
Most retined and genuine. 


We are proud of our ladies, 
For they are superior 

To all other beauties, 
And others are inferior. 


Tlow favoured is our land 

To be honoured with the fair, 
That is so majestic grand! 

And to please thein is our care. 


Who wou!d not chose them before 
All others that’s to be found, 
And think of others no more? 
Their like is not inthe world round. 

Toronto, 21st Jan. 1837. 8. 

When steaming from Buffalo to Detroit, the 
boat— 

“ Stopped at Dunkirk to put some emigrants on 
shore. As they were landing I watched them care- 
fully counting over their little property, trom the 
iron teakettle tothe heavy chest. It was their whole 
fortune and invaluable to them; the nest-egg by 
which, with industry, their children were to rise to 
affluence. They remained on the wharf as we 
shoved off, and no wonder that they seemed em- 
barrassed and at a loss. There was the baby in the 
cradle, the young children holding fast to their mo- 
ther’s skirt, while the elder had seated themselves on 
a log, and watched the departure of the steam-vessel ; 
—the bedding, cooking utensils, &c., all lying in 
confusion, and all to be housed before night. Weary 
did they look, and weary indeed they were, and 
most joyful would they be when they at Jast should 
gain their resting-place. It appears from the reports 
sent in, that upwards of 100,000 emigrants pass to 


which it is estimated that about 30,000 are from 
Europe, the remainder migrating from the eastern 
States of the Union.” 

On another occasion, we have a picture of an 
emigrant family, which, though it must amuse, 
will as certainly interest the reader :— 

“Once more on board of the Michigan, one of the 
best vessels on Lake Erie; as usual, full of emigrants, 
chiefly Irish. It is impossible not to feel compassion 
for these poor people, wearied as they are with con- 
finement and suffering, and yet they do compose oc- 
casionally about as laughable a group as can well be 
conceived. In the first place, they bring out with 
them from Ireland articles which no other people 
would consider worth the carriage. I saw one Irish 
woman who had five old tin tea-pots; there was 
but one spout among the whole, and I believe not 
one bottom really sound and good. And then their 
costumes, more particularly the fitting out of the 
children, who are not troubled with any extra supply 
of clothes at any time ! 
an old pair of corduroy trowsers transformed into a 
sort of bonnet for a laughing fair-haired girl. But 
what amused me more was the very reverse of this 
arrangement: a boy’s father had just put a patch 





upon the hinder part of his son’s trowsers, and cloth 


not being at hand, he had, as an expedient for stop- 
ping the gap, inserted a piece of old straw bonnet ; 
in so doing he had not taken the precaution to put 
the smooth side of the plait inwards, and, in conse- 
quence, young Teddy when he first sat down felt 
rather uncomfortable. ‘ What's the matter wid ye, 
Teddy ; what makes ye wriggle about in that way ? 
Sit aisy, man; sure enough, havn’t ye a straw-bot- 
tomed chair to sit down upon all the rest of your 
journey, which is more than your father ever had 
before you.’” 

At Windsor, opposite Detroit, the Captain 
was laid up with a fever :— 

“ T had been in bed (he says,) three days, when my 
landlady came into the room. * Well,’ captain, how 
do you find yourself by this time ?—* Oh, lama 
little better, thank you,’ replied I.— Well, I am 
glad of it, because I want to whitewash your room ; 
for if the coloured man stops to do it to-morrow, he'll 
be for charging us another quarter of a dollar.— 
‘But I am not able to leave my room.’— Well, 
then, I'll speak to him; I dare say he wont mind 
your being in bed while he whitewashes.’” 


Of Detroit, he observes— 

* There is not a paved street in it, or even a foot- 
path for a pedestrian. In winter, in rainy weather 
you are up to your knees in mud; in summer, in- 
visible from dust: indeed, until lately, there was not 
a practicable road for thirty miles round Detroit. 
The muddy and impassable state of the streets has 
given rise to a very curious system of making morn- 
ing or evening calls. A small one-horse cart is 
backed against the door of a house; the ladies 
dressed get into it, and seat themselves upon a buf- 
falo-skin at the bottom of it; they are carried to the 
residence of the party upon whom they wish to call; 
the cart is backed in again, and they are landed dry 
and clean. An old inhabitant of Detroit complained 
to me that people were now getting so proud, that 





the west every year by the route of the Lakes, of 


I have witnessed the seat of 


many of them refused to visit in that way any longer. 
| But owing to the rise of the other towns on the lake, 
| the great increase of commerce, and Michigan having 
| been admitted as a State into the Union, with Detroit 

as its capital, a large Eastern population has now 
| poured into it, and Detroit will soon present an ap- 
| pearance very different from its present, and become 
| one of the most flourishing cities of America. Within 
these last six years it has increased its population 
| from two to ten thousand. The climate here is the 
| very best in America, although the State itself is un- 
healthy. The land near the town is fertile. A 
railroad from Detroit already extends thirty miles 
through the State; and now that the work has com- 
menced, it will be carried on with the usual energy 
of the Americans.” 

In speaking of these new towns, Capt. Mar- 
ryat warns the reader, that— 

“Tf he compares them with the country towns of 
the same population in England, he will not do them 
justice. In the smaller towns of England you can 
procure but little, and you have to send to London 
for anything good: in the larger towns, such as Nor- 
wich, &c., you may procure most things ; but, still, 
luxuries must usually be obtained from the metropolis. 
But in such places as Bufialo and Cleveland, every- 
thing is to be had that you can procure at New York 
or Boston. In those two towns on Lake Erie are 
stores better furnished, and handsomer, than any 
shops at Norwich, in England; and you will find in 
either of them articles for which,at Norwich, you would 
he obliged to send to London. It is the same thing 
at almost every town in America with which commu- 
nication is easy. Would you furnish a house in one of 
them, you will find every article of furniture—carpets, 
stoves, grates, marble chimney-pieces, pier-glasses, 
pianos, lamps, candelabra, glass, china, &c., in twice 
the quantity, and in greater variety, than at any pro- 
vincial town in England. This arises from the system 
of credit extended through every vein and artery of 
the country, and by which English goods are forced, 
as if with a force-pump, into every available depot 
in the Union; and thus, ina town so newly raised, 
that the stumps of the forest-trees are not only still 
surrounding the houses, but remain standing in the 
‘cellars, you will find every luxury that can be re- 
quired. It may be asked, what becomes of all these 
goods? It must be recollected that hundreds of new 
houses spring up every year in the towns, and that 
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the surrounding country is populous and wealthy. In 
the farm houses—mean-looking and often built of 
logs—is to be found not only comfort, but very often 
luxury.” 

On leaving Detroit, the Captain proceeded to 
Mackinaw, passing through Lakes Clare and 
Huron. Miss Martineau, he tells us, has not 
been too lavish of her praises of Mackinaw :— 

“Tt has the appearance of a fairy isle floating on 
the water, which is so pure and transparent that you 
may see down to almost any depth; and the air 
above is as pure as the water, so that you feel in- 
vigorated as you breathe it. The first reminiscence 
brought to my mind after I had landed, was the de- 
scription by Walter Scott of the island and residence 
of Magnus Troil and his daughters Minnaand Brenda, 
in the novel of the ‘ Pirate.’ The low buildings, long 
stores, and outhouses full of nets, barrels, masts, sails, 
and cordage; the abundance of fish lying about ; 
the rafters of the houses laden with dried and smoked 
meat ; and the full and jolly proportions of most of 
the inhabitants, who would have rivalled Scott’s 
worthy in height and obesity, immediately struck my 
eye; and I might have imagined myself transported 
to the Shetland isle, had it not been for the lodges of 
the Indians on the beach, and the Indians themselves 
either running about, or lying stripped in the porches 
before the whisky stores. I enquired of one of the 
islanders, why all the white residents were generally 
such large portly men, which they are ata very early 
age; he replied, ‘ We have good air, good water, and 
what we eat agrees with us.’ This was very conclu- 
sive. I enquired of another, if people lived to a good 
old age in the island; his reply was quite American 
—I guess they do; if people want to die, they 
can’t die here—they’re obliged to go elsewhere.’ 
Wandering among the Indian lodges (wigwams is a 
term not used now-a-days), I heard a sort of flute 
played in one of them, and I entered. The young 
Indian who was blowing on it, handed it tome. It 
was an imperfect instrument, something between a 
flute and a clarionet, but the sound which it gave out 
was soft and musical. An islander informed me that 
it was the only sort of musical instrument which the 
Northern tribes possessed, and that it was played 
upon by the young men only when they were in dove. 
I suspected at first that he was bantering me, but I 
afterwards found that what he said was true. The 
young Indian must have been very deeply smitten, 
for he continued to play all day and all night, during 
the time that I was there. 

**If music be the food of love, play on.” 

With Sault St. Marie he is equally well 
pleased :— 

“Tt was a lovely morning; not a breath of air 
stirred the wide expanse of the Huron, as far as the 
eye could scan ; and the canoe, as it floated alongside 
of thelanding- place, appeared as if it were poised in the 
air, solight did it float,and so clear and transparent are 
these northern waters. We started, and in two hours 
arrived at Goose Island, unpoetical in its name, but 
in itself full of beauty. As you stand on the beach, 
you can look down through the water on to the 
shelving bottom, bright with its variety of pebbles, 
and trace it almost as far off as if it had not been 
covered with water at all. The island was small, 
but gay as the gayest of parterres, covered with the 
sweet wild rose in full bloom (certainly the most 
fragrant rose in the world), blue campanellos, yellow 
exeranthemums, and white ox-eyed daisies. Under- 
neath there was a perfect carpet of strawberries, ripe, 
and inviting you to eat them.” 

The landlord here was not in the best possible 
humour. Some publishing traveller, it appears, 
had pushed his inquiries as far even as Sault 
St. Marie’s, and had abused his beds and fur- 
niture. The Captain protests against this sort of 
hasty censure :— 

“The house (he observes) was not an inn, nor, in- 
deed, did it pretend to be one, but the fare was good 
and well cooked, and you were waited upon by the 
host’s two pretty modest daughters—not only pretty, 
but well-informed girls; and, considering that this 
village is the Ultima Thule of this portion of Ame- 
rica, I think that a traveller might have been very 
well content with things as they were. In two in- 
stances, I found in the log-houses of this village com- 
plete editions of Lord Byron’s works, Sault St. 











| Marie contains, perhaps, fifty houses, mostly built of 


logs, and has a palisade put up to repel any attack 
of the Indians. * * The majority of the inhabitants 
are half-breeds. It is remarkable that the females 


generally improve, and the males degenerate, from , 


the admixture of blood. Indian wives are here pre- 


ferred to white, and perhaps with reason—they | 
make the best wives for poor men ; they labour hard, | 


never complain, and a day of severe toil is amply 
recompensed by a smile from their lord and master 
in the evening. They are always faithful and de- 
voted, and very sparing of their talk, all which qua- 
lities are considered as recommendations in this part 
of the world.” 

The Captain now proceeds by Lake Ontario 
to Vermont, and endeavours to beguile the way 
with anecdotes and sketches of manners, neither 
very good nor very new. On setting foot in 
Connecticut, the Pilgrim Fathers awaken all his 
indignation. Whether the Blue Laws are still in 
force he knows not, but as he could not discover 
that they had ever been repealed, he favours the 
reader with a whole chapter of extract and com- 
mentary. As we hope to have an early and a 
better occasion to speak on this subject, we shall 
here merely observe, that it is not very extraor- 
dinary that religious liberty was not well under- 
stood in New England centuries before it was 
understood in Old England—that it is not very 
extraordinary that an associated body of religious 
men, who had gone out from their homes, their 
families, and from civilization itself, into the 
unknown wilderness, that they might establish 
institutions according to their own views, should 
exclude from authority and civil rights all who 
were not in church fellowship with them, two 
centuries before England repealed her laws of 
exclusion against Catholics and Dissenters—and 
when the Captain, or his friend Buffum the hatter, 
tells us that the Quakers were banished by the 
Pilgrim Fathers “ because they would not go out 
and shoot the Indians,” we are inclined to ask 
him whether he is really ignorant of the fact, that 
the Quakers of those days attacked the rights 
and freedom of all other people—outraged com- 
mon decency—men, and women too, going naked 
as they were born about the streets, and into 
places of worship, denouncing judgment, as they 
called it;—and that the error of the fathers 
was, that they did not restrain and punish them 
for their actions instead of their opinions—for 
violating the rights of others—outraging public 
decency, and disturbing the public peace,—and 
not for heresy. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Desultory Thoughts and Reflections, by the Coun- 
tess of Blessington. We are not surprised that Lady 
Blessington should publish a small volume of this 
character, for we have observed that the reflections 
scattered through her novels have been generally 
selected by the critics for special commendation. 
Personally, but with all proper respect for the autho- 
rities arrayed against us, far more weighty than mo- 
dern criticism, we do not like this sort of literature. 
Assuming that every aphorism contains a truth,— 
whereas nine-tenths are mere plausible errors,—it is 
too crude, hard, and indigestible to be turned to profit- 
able uses by the million. The early collections of 
aphorisms are comparatively rich, because the com- 
pilers had the storehouse of the past whence to eke 
out their own limited experiences—few men in any 
age added largely to the collection from observation 
or reflection—and it only remains to us moderns to 
give a new form to an old truth, to re-cast the old 
metal and make it current. In justice, however, to 
Lady Blessington, we must allow her to speak for 
herself: 

* Love and Enthusiasm.—Love and enthusiasm are 
always ridiculous, when not reciprocated by their ob- 
jects. : 

“ Confidences.—Confidences are more frequently 
reposed in persons through a want of discretion than 
from excess of friendship, and are oftener betrayed 
through incontinency of speech than from motives 
of treachery. 





* Society.—Those can most easily dispense with 
society who are the most calculated to adorn it ; they 
only are dependent on it who possess no mental re 
sources ; for though they bring nothing to the general 
mart, like beggars, they are too poor to stay at home. 

* Superstition.Superstition is but the fear of be. 
lief: religion is the confidence. 

“ Infirmities of Genius.—The infirmities of genius 
are often mistaken for its privileges. 

* Demoralization.—One of the most marked cha- 
racteristics of our day is a reckless neglect of princi. 
ples, and a rigid adherence to their semblance. 

* Style.—To praise the style of an author more 
than his thoughts is like commending a woman for 
her dress more than for her person. Style, like dress, 
should be appropriate, and not detract attention from 
what it was meant to adorn. 

* Politeness.—Nothing is more dissimilar than 
natural and acquired politeness. The first consists 
ina willing abnegation of self; the second in a com- 
pelled recollection of others. 

“ Men of Genius—Men of genius who hold out 
lights to mankind are used by them as are the Moc. 
coli bearers at the Roman carnival by the populace ; 
each of whom strives first to illumine his torch in 
theirs, and then to extinguish it. 

“ Generous and Selfish Minds.—A generous mind 
identifies itself with all around; but a selfish one 
identities all things with self.” 

The Forester, a Tale of 1688, by Mary Louisa 
Boyle. 3 vols. —We cannot think that the last 
days of the reign of the last of the Stuarts furnish 
a good epoch for a historical romance, in which the 
great personages of history are to appear prominently. 
But this cardinal objection to *The Forester’ being 
disposed of, the novel may be praised, as an average 
specimen of lady-fiction, Its sentimental interest 
hinges upon the sufferings of Mary Savile, a maid of 
honour to James the Second’s queen, who, being in- 
volved in a love affair with as satisfactory a hero of 
his class as we can recollect—one Walter Fleming — 
is, also, according to established usage, persecuted by 
the rivalry of one of those unscrupulous, passionate 
women, who (in romances) overawe and compel 
chance and circumstance by the potency of their 
hate. By Jane’s sinister agency, Mary Savile is re- 
presented to the persecuted king and queen as a 
traitor to their falling cause ; and it naturally follows 
that Walter Fleming, (in spite of the heaviest mis- 
constructions also conjured up against him by Jane 
Dudley,) being faithful to the same, recoils from 
Mary Savile with horror,—leaving her liable to such 
vicissitudes as await the lonely and defenceless Prin- 
cess of romance. But Miss Boyle 

—hath her good spells, 
As well as bad, and can by a backward charm 
Unruftle the foul storm she has been raising. 
And, for the relief of all such gentle and sympathetic 
souls as love not to hear of sorrowful catastrophes, we 
shall conclude by saying, that the sorrows, trials, and 
agonies of the tale, end just as they should do. 

The Vale of Glamorgan; Scenes and Tales among 
the Welsh.—A protracted and somewhat intimate ac- 
quaintance with the district giving its name to this 
volume, makes it more interesting to ourselves than 
possibly it may prove to the generality of the tale-read- 
ing public. And yet, were another Walter Scott to arise 
in some far fastness of the Principality, and breathe 
the life of his genius through the thousand legends 
which belong to every waterfall and ivied cliff, and 
lonely farmhouse among the hills—or, standing in 
the market-places of its picturesque little towns, ex- 
hibit the traits of national character, habits, and 
costume (to-day as freshly primitive as in the days 





High-born Hoel’s harp and soft Llewellyn’s Lay), 

in conjunction with some stirring passages of history, 
the Vale of Glamorgan would become as celebrated as 
the Trosachs,and many a cwm and “ Passage,” of whose 
beauty none of our routine tourists or routine enthu- 
siasts has ever heard, be sought by as many pil- 
grims as Ben Lomond or Coil an-togle ford. Till 
such a magician shall arise, we must content ourselves 
with the meaner ministry of such pleasant and obser- 
vant writers as the anonymous author of this slight 
volume: which contains a body of anecdotes, fairy 
tales, and “such gear,” wisely selected, and carefully 
set forth. 

Leila: or the Island, by Anne Fraser Tytler.— 
This pleasantly written book is a legitimate descen- 
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dant of ‘Robinson Crusoe,-—the castaways in the 

resent instance being a middle-aged gentleman, a 
little maiden, (giving her name to the tale,) and a 
faithful nurse, whose housewifery plays a most woman- 
ful part in the cupboard comforts of the cave, where 
the ship-wrecked find their asylum. All such stories 
have a necessary sameness, and yet, strange to say, 
all have a certain charm, which makes us willing to 
read how, day by day, the estate of the heroes and 
heroines is bettered, and sorry when the page comes 
which brings the ship to bear them back to civilized life 
again—The title of another very tiny child’s book 
may be here given, Agnes, and the Value of Money, by 
Mrs. Loudon, and, with the title,a word of praise for 
its simplicity and good sense. 

School Botany, by John Lindley, F.R.S.—The 
Council of the London University, having wisely 
decided that all students, two years previously to 
proceeding to their examination for their first de- 
gree, shall be examined, among other subjects, in the 
characters and differences of the principal natural 
classes and orders of plants belonging to the Flora 
of Europe, in the botanical classification of De Can- 
dolle ; this little work has been written, that school- 
masters may know what and how much to teach, 
in order that they may neither treat the subject too 
superficially, nor consume more of the pupil’s time 
in reference to it than is necessary. It must be mani- 
fest, that under these circumstances such a work was 
wanted, and it appears to be most judiciously 
compiled: the illustrative subjects are generally 
common and within reach, and the vulgar names are 
added. 

New Aid to Memory, by a Cambridge M.A.—The 
artificial aids are more difficult to remember than 
facts and dates. A humorous comment on such sys- 
tems was made by a waiter atan hotel where Feinaigle 
dined after having given his lecture on Artificial Me- 
mory. A few minutes after the Professor left the 
table, the waiter entered with uplifted hands and 





eyes, exclaiming,—“ Well, I protest the memory- 
man has forgotten his umbrella.” 

Rara Mathematica, edited by J. O. Halliwell._— 
This collection, noticed No. 563, is now complete, 
and contains many curious papers on mathematics 
and subjects connected, published from ancient in- 
edited manuscripts. 





List of New Books.—Smith’s (Rev. Sydney) Works, 
3 vols, 8vo. cl. 36s.—The Forester, by Miss Mary Boyle, 
3 vols, post Svo. 31s. 6d.—Temptation, or a Wife’s Perils, 
3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d.—My Adventures during the Late 
War, by Captain O’Brien, R.N.,2 vols. Svo. 28s.—Smith’s 
Standard Library, Poetry, royal 8vo. cl. 10s. 6¢.—Sir H. 
Davy’s Collected Works, Vol. 1. Life, complete, crown 8vo. 
cl. 10s. 6d.—Conybeare’s Bampton Lectures, 8vo. cl. 12s. 
—The Cathedral, fe. cl. 2nd edit. 10s. 6d.—Woodgate’s 
Bampton Lectures, 8vo. cl. 10s.—Grav’s Spaniard and Coun- 
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Flora, fc. cl. 8s.—Bland’s Essays on the Construction of 
Arches, Piers, &c. 8vo. cl. 7s.—Allen’s Cicero de Divina- 
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Travellers, with maps, 6s.—Hay’s Lords Rectors’ Addresses, 
super royal 8vo. extra bds. 15s.—Leila, or the Island, by 
Ann Fraser Tyter, 12mo. cl. 5s.— Memoirs of a Cadet, by 
a Bengalee, post Svo. 10s. 6d.—Translations,and Sketches 
of Biography, post Svo. cl. 7s. 6d.—Adventures of an Attor- 
ney in Search of Practice, post 8vo. cl. 10s. 6d.—Vale of 
Glamorgan, or Scenes and Tales among the Welsh, post 
8vo. 10s. 6d.—F reeling’s Southampton Railway Companion, 
18mo. cl. 2s. 6d.—Hemans’s Life and W orks, Vol. 11. 5s.— 
Grant’s Chancery Questions and Answers, l2mo. 5s.— 
Supplement to Wordsworth's New Rules, I12mo. 6s.— 
James’s Edward the Black Prince, 2nd edit. 2 vols. 12mo. 
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Vol. Vil. 12mo. 6s.—Psaiter, by Rev. John Keble, 12mo. 
cl. 7s. 6d.—Novelist, Vol. 1. 6s.6¢.—Main’s Forest Planter, 
12mo. bds. 6s.—Law of Parliamentary Elections, Part I., 
by Montague and Neal, 8vo. 5s. é¢d.—Yarrell on the Growth 
of Salmon in Freshwater, oblong folio, swd. 12s.—Lock- 
hart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, Vol. 1V. 2nd edit. fc. ci. 
5s.—Roberts’s Dictionary of Geology, fc. cl. 6s.—W iseman’s 
Reply to Dr. Turton’s Philalethes Cantabrigiensis, 8vo. 6s. 
—Tuckfield’s Education for the People, fc. 8vo. 5s.— Peo- 
ple’s Library of Select Christian Authors, imp. 8vo. cl. 8s. 
—Butter’s Etymological Spelling-Book, 36th edit. 12mo, 
sheep, ls. 6¢.—The School-room at Home, square 16mo. 
cl. 2s. 6d.—The Flower-Basket, from the German of 
Schmidt, fc. cl. 3s.—Lectures on the Jews, by Ministers of 


12mo. cl. 3s. 6¢d.—The Heiress, a Tale, by E. H. fc. 8vo. cl. 
2s. 6d.—Stories for the Fireside, or Moral Improvement, 
illustrated, by Miss Rignall, 12mo. cl. 4s.—Fruits of Re- 
flection, a Discursive Poem, 8vo. cl. 4s.—The Vectis Direc- 
tory, or Isle of Wight General Guide, 12mo. cl. 3s, 6d.— 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, royal Svo. cl. 
8s. 6d.— De Porquet’s Theatre des Jeunes Demoiselles, 
l6mo. cl. gilt, 3s. 6¢d.—De Porquet’s Theatre des Jeunes 
Gens, l6mo. cl. gilt, 3s. 6¢.—Sketches of Married Life, 
by Mrs. Follen, l2mo. cl. 3s. 6d.—Physic and Physicians, 
Lives of Celebrated Medical Men, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.—Thirty- 
six Years of a Sea-faring Life, by an Old Quartermaster, 
Svo. cl. 8s. 6d.—Turner’s Guide to the Roman Antiquities 
of the City of Treves, 8vo. cl. 8s. 6¢d.—Lingard’s England, 
Vol. XII. 5s.—Lamb’s Tales from Shakespere, 12mo. cl. 
7s. 6d.—Robinson Crusoe, with 46 cuts, 12mo. cl. 6s. 6d.— 
Cochrane’s Protestant’s Manual, Vol. |. 12mo. cl. 5s. 6d.— 
Plisson’s Extraits de Biographies, 12mo. cl. 4s.—Valpy’s 
Course of Nature, &c. 12mo. cl. 5s.—Song of the Bell, and 
other Poems, translated from the German of Schiller, 8vo. 
5s.—Howitt’s Sketches of Natural History, new edit. square 
16mo. cl. 3s. 6d.—Literal Translation of the Apostolical 
Epistles and Revelations, 8vo. 12s.—Gregory’s Twelve Ser- 
mons, |2mo. 4s.—Cole’s Church, Pastors, Patrons; or the 
Establishment as God designed it, 12mo. cl. 4s. 6d.— 
Krummacher’s Parables, translated by Miss F. Johnson, fc. 
Svo. cl. 3s. 6d. —The Library of Anecdote, fc. 8vo. cl. 4s. 6d. 
—Sedgwick’s Means and Ends, or Self-Traiving, 1Smo, cl. 
3s. 6d.—The London Saturday Journal, Vol. 1. cl. 5s. 6d. 
—Guide to the Border, 18mo. cl. 4s.— Beveridge on the 
Catechism, 12mo. 2s. 6d.—The Uni 1 Ready Keckoner, 
by an Idle Gentleman, 12mo. cl]. 3s. 6d.—Author’s Assis- 
tant, 12mo. cl. 2nd edit. 2s. 6¢.—Poetry of the Affections, 
3zmo. cl. 2s.—The Book of Experiments, &c. square 
16mo. cl. 3s, 6d.— Brenan’s Old and New Logic contrasted, 
18mo. cl. 3s.—Allen’s Eclogia Ciceroniana, 12mo. cl. 4s.— 
The Accoucher, by John Craig, 12mo. cl. 5s.—Cheveley’s 
Donkey, or the Man in the Ass’s Hide, 12mo. swd. 2s. 6d, 
—Adventures of a Donkey, new edit. 18mo. cl. 2s. 6d.— 
Cowie’s Printer’s Pocket-Book, 5th edit. 12mo. cl. 2s. 6d. 
—Stuart’s Letters on the Divinity of Christ, ISmo. bds. 2s. 
—Antrobus’s Classical Table-Book, l2mo. swd. 1s.—Sal- 
sette and Elephant, a Prize Poem, 12mo. swd. ls. 6d.— 
The Last Judgment, from the Latin of Swedenborg, 8vo. 
swd. 9d.—The Evangelist, by Omicron, 8vo. swd. 6d.— 
Mogg’s Map of the Southampton Railway, l8mo. cl. ls. 6d. 
—Peter Parley’s Child’s First Step, by H. Oliver, square 
16mo. cl. 1s. 6¢.—The Scottish Land Tourist’s Pocket Guide, 
32mo. cl. 2s. 6d.—The Emigrant’s Friend, Canada, by Ellik 
Rosier, 18mo. cl. 2s.—Wallace’s Pocket Guide to Commer- 











Glasgow, 12mo. 4s. 6d.—Griffith on the Lord’s Prayer, 
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Note—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of avy correction whatever. 
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SONNET. 
TO HERVA. 
As the brook’s song that lulls the quiet lawn, 
As meadowy music heard on mountains high, 
As cherubs* hymns sung in the ear of Dawn 
When the entranced stars go lingering by,— 
So sweet to me is thy sweet voice, my “Love! 
It seems as if thy bosom, all too weak 
To utter the rude murmur of a dov e, 
Were framed almost too delicate to speak : 
Hast thou a little lyre hung in thy breast, 
Thy fine heart-strings weft for its slender chords ? 
Methinks, so sweetly are thy thoughts exprest, 
‘Tis it that makes the music of thy words: 
Even in thy tones that are or would be gay, 
Joy melts for very gentleness away. 
G.D. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Iw a late notice of the Ancient Masters at Pall 
Mall, our remarks upon two pictures, said to be by 
Francesco Ubertini, called Bacchiacca, have drawn a 
letter from the present owner, giving us all the 
authentication of them in his power, and offering us, 
with much urbanity, every means whereby to correct 
or confirm our impressions. 'T'he subject has created 
no little interest among amateurs, which may war- 
rant our return to it, exclusive of our wish to do 
complete justice. Our correspondent, it will be 


seen, grounds his authentication upon a pedigree of 


the pictures, and certain professional opinions. 
Winkfield Park, Windsor, June, 1239. 

Sir,—The Atheneum, No. 607, contains a critic 
two pictures by Bacchiacca, which I lent to the British In- 
stitution, at the request of the Committee of Taste. 

I take the liberty of addressing you on the subject of your 
remarks, from your expressing a ‘doubt whether these two 
pictures are those alluded to by Vasari, and your observa- 
tions on their actual condition. 

During my residence at Florence, I heard that there were 
two beautiful pictures in ¢ ace not oceupied by the pro- 
prietors, the Marchesi Nelli, who resided at Sienna. I was 
much delighted with the pictures; I negotiated with the 
proprietors, and became the purchaser, but 1 was ignorant 
of the history of either the pictures or their author—a name 
quite new to me at the time. 1 soon after received a letter 
from the Signor itossini, the Professor and President of the 
University of Pisa, with whom L was acquainted, congratu- 
lating me **on the purchase | had made of two of the most 
beautiful pictures in Florence,” and giving me their history, 
with which he thought Lmight not be aéquainted. It seems 
that six pictures were orde f the history of Joseph, to 
decorate a particular room the Casa Lorgherini,—two 
by Pontormo, two by Andrea del Sario, and two by Uber- 
tini, called Racchiaeca. Le then related the eurious 
history of Battista Valla’s failure, in his endeavour to pur- 






























chase these pictures for Francis the First, which I need 
not repeat to you, 8 

in Vasari as the 
became 


as you are evidently 
Professor. ‘The 
dispersed amongst ciffere 
the two Pontorimos ultimately came to the pub- 
two Andreas to the Pak Pitti—and 
wchiaceas were never sold, but passe di in marriage 
portion to the Sorbelli family, and lastly to the two brothers 
Nelli. The late Grand Duke negotiated the purchase, but 
the directors of his gallery thought the price too high, and 
that, by waiting, the demand would be diminished. They 
were well known to every artist of the Academy, and par- 
ticularly admired for the puvily of thei ‘oudition. When 
Mr. Wallis tirst saw them in my possession, he said, **f 
am astonished that those pictures should ever have been 
out of the possession of an emperor. | consider them two 
of the most beautiful specimens of art I ever saw, and inost 
remarkable for the pure state of their preservation.” Of 
the six pictures he preferred the se two. | quote the re- 
marks of a very experienc i as I would not presuine 
to put my judgment in compe tition with th at of a person of 
so much taste and expt rienced rself. 1 observed at 
the time that I would do my 1 serve the purity of 
their condition by placing ¢ e them—but | shall 
at pleasure, when th e returned to me trom 
y, to remove the gla uid enable you to judge 
e accurately of their actual state. Ll went often to see 
the pictures you allude to in san Lorenzo, but they are so 
neglected, and in such a state of deeay, that it would be 
difficult to say what their surface was when they were 
perfect. Lhave, &e., 

J. SANDFORD. 

All the above genealogical details, it must be ob- 
served, come, not from Mr. Sandtord himself who 
pretends to no antiquarian knowledge on the subject, 
but from bis acquaintance—Professor Rossini, Presi- 
dent of the Pisan University ; and it may be well, for 
higher purposes than now engage us, to let this 
example show what little dependence we should place 
on second-hand information, even professorial and 
presidential. First, in that same Casa Borgherini, 
in the very same room where Pontormo, Del Sarto, 
and Bacchiacca (as is said) painted each two pictures 
from the History of Joseph, still another artist, 
Francesco Granacci, painted éwo other pictures from 
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thes same history [Vasari]: : whence, P 
either on the number of the pictures or the names of 
the artists—either there were eight such pictures, or 
Bacchiacca did not paint two, as we know each of the 
remaining three artists did. Vasari,where he gives the 
memoirs of Bacchiacca, speaks only of his “figure 
piccole” and “figurine” at the said Casa, whilst he 
describes those at the Casa Benintendi as regular 
pictures, “ guadri,” which presented important scrip- 
tural subjects. We would, however, by no means 
therefore conclude that the Borgherini “little figures” 
may not have presented such subjects from the 
History of Joseph, which, let us add, a casual ex- 
pression of Vasari elsewhere attributes to them. 
Again : here are several dispersions of the Borgherini 
pictures admitted ; these Bacchiaceas have not re- 
mained in a given spot (like those at San Lorenzo, 
making the basement or predella of Sogliani’s large 
altar-piece), under public notice down to the present 
time, and thence indubitable. If cognoscenti know 
aught whatever well, it is that a kind of genteel 
knavery has always prevailed even among titled 
proprietors, who sell underhand their original pic- 
tures, and substitute copies so good as to deceive 
professors themselves. Del Sarto’s famous copy after 
Raffael, which deceived his own pupil and assistant 
in the work, Giulio Romano, was ordered for the 
express purpose of a fraud by II “ Magnifico” Otta- 
viano de’ Medici, governor of Florence! How then 
can we feel certain these ever made part of the 
original Borgherini paintings, and moreover are the 
very Bacchiaceas hinted at, not characterized, in 
Vasari? <A sufficient answer may be forthcoming, 
but the Pisan professor has failed to provide it.—Be- 
sides the pedigree, our correspondent quotes opinions 
of Professor Rossini, and another acquaintance, Mr. 
Wallis (senior, we presume ?) affirming the extreme 
beauty and implying the genuineness of these pic- 
tures, As regards their beauty, it has never been 
questioned by us: upon their “ purity of condition,” 
artists whom we spoke with, fortified our own impres- 
sions that it was far from spotless. Not being artists 
ourselves, we have always declared and desired that 
readers should repose a very circumspect faith in our 
opinions about the mechanism of pictures: but, on 
the other hand, we find Professor Rossini reeommend 
himself ill as an infallible connoisseur, and we know 
Mr. Wallis to be a man of ecstatic spirit and a most 
enthusiastic spexker—witness his hyperbolical praise 
of these very Bacchiaccas, preferring them to the 
two unparagoned Pontormos above mentioned, which, 
with the two Del Sartos, were bought up by the Grand 
Duke, whilst the Baecchiaccas were left for a less 
fastidious purchaser. If, however, their state of pre- 
servation he indeed so perfect, this makes against, 
not in favour of their authenticity, seeing that it is 
only the more improbable such feeble design and 
execution as portions of them display, should have 
come trom Bacchiacea’s rer hand. We had 
charged their said defects to a great degree upon 
some anonymous repainter, and therefore admitted 
the pictures might be works by Bacchiacca, either 
hefore or after his best time: beyond this possi- 
hility, we cannot take on us to assert their claims. 
So far from it, that all we have learned since our 
first notice but confirms whatever doubt was there 
expressed. In the * Flagellation’ (No. 41), a small 
Peruginesque thing ridiculously called a Raffael, one 
of the scourgers resembles, form end face, almost 
toa trait, one of the Bacchiacca figures: now this 
resemblance, to which an experienced critic drew our 
attention, as proving both these pictures by the same 
hand, would likewise go to prove the other works not 
by Bacchiaeca, unless the * Flagellation,’ too, be 
fathered upon him, though without a single charac- 
teristic of his known manner—meagreness being 
common to all the Perugineschi.* But we must 
again remind our readers that the undenied and un- 
deniable beauty of these two presumptive Bacchi- 
accas renders all discussion about their real author or 
mechanical attributes of secondary importance ex- 
cept to mere antiquarians, 








The British Queen arrived on Monday at Liver- 
pool, after a passage of eighteen hours from 





* Apropos : Vasari possessed “ un Christo battuto alla 
colonna”—a Flagellation composed like No, 41—in design, 
by Baccio Ubertini, brother of Bacchiacca, and pupil also 
ot Perugino. Query; was it from this design the present 
picture was painted ? 





cof, Rossini er errs | Greenock ; and yesterday she cast anchor at ‘Erith, 


| sixty- -seven hours from Liverpool, giving an average 
of ten knots an hour. She is, indeed, as our corre- 
spondent observed, a splendid vessel; and it is im. 
possible to pass an hour on board, without feeling 
that every word said in her praise is fully justified. To 
the general description with which our correspondent 
favoured us, we may now add a detailed report of the 
fittings up for the accommodation of the passengers, 
A spacious saloon or dining room, the length of which 
is upwards of sixty feet, the width thirty feet, and in 
the narrowest part twenty feet; height to the ceiling 
eight feet. The ladies’ cabin is about sixteen feet 
square—both are entered right and left by folding 
doors from a handsome lobby and staircase, hi wing a 
double flight of stairs with richly carved oak ballusters, 
The whole forms a suite of 90 feet in length. The 
saloon is richly and elaborately decorated in the 
Elizabethan style of ornament. “The walls are hung 
with anewly invented imitation of tapestry, contain. 
ing brilliant panels of alternately historical painting, 
and emblematical and ornamental devices, which 
look like needlework ; and from richly carved brack. 
ets, which support the beams, are suspended bunches 
of flowers and fruit made of leather, in imitation of 
carvings. The ceiling and wood-work are painted to 
imitate oak, and gilt in parts. The sofas, chairs, &c., 
are also of oak, and covered with richly cut plush 
velvet. The carpets are very handsome, and the 
saloon is warmed and ventilated by a handsome stove 
on Sylvester’s principle. The ladies’ cabin is neatly 
decorated in white and gold in the arabesque style, 
and contains a library and pianoforte. The whole 
of this suite was designed and executed by Mr. 
Simpson, of West Strand, and the workmen and ar. 
tists were sent expressly from London. The furni- 
ture was made at Glasgow. 

We long since announced that a naval expedition 
was about to proceed to the Antarctic Seas, for the 
purposes of magnetic research and observation. In 
consequence, the Royal Society have resolved to 
address a letter to such foreign societies as were most 
likely to take an interest in the subject, calling on 
them to aid, as far as possible, in executing a con- 
certed system of observations. We have great 
pleasure in giving publicity to this important docu- 
ment :— 





Royal Society, July, 1859. 

In pursuance of the directions of the President and Coun- 
cil of the Royal Society of London, | have the honour to for- 
ward you the annexed papers, being copies of a Report made 
by the Joint Commuttee of Physics and } ‘ieteorology of the 
Society to the Council on the subjec tof an extended system 
of Magnetic Observation, and of the Resolution of the council 
taken thereon (see Report, ante, p. 33); and to acquaint you 
that, in consequence of the representations made, Lier Ma- 
jesty’s Government has ordered the equipment (now in pro- 
gress) of a naval expedition of discovery, consisting of two 
ships under the command of Capt. James C. Ross, to proceed 
to the Antarctic Seas for purposes of magnetic research, 
and also the establishment of tixed magnetic observatories 
at St. Helena, Montreal, the Cape of Good Hope, and Van 
Diemen’s Land, having for their object the execution of a 
series of corresponding magnetic observations during a 
period of three years, in consonance with the views ex- 
pressed in that Report. The Court of Directors of the 
Honourable East India Company have also, in compliance 
with the suggestions of the Royal Society, resolved to estab- 
lish similar observatories at Madras, Bombay, and at a 
station in the Himalaya \fountains. 

As it is manifestly of high importance to the advancement 
of the science of Terrestrial Mag gnetisy: that every advantage 
should be taken of so distinguished an opportunity for exe- 
cuting a concerted system of magnetic observations on the 
most extended scale, the Royai Society,—on whom the 
arrangement of the proceedings of the fixed obscrvatories 
has devolved, and to whom the scientitie objects of the 
naval expedition have been referred by the Lords Commis 
sioners of the Admiraity, and under whose direction the 
construction of the instruments to be used in these opera- 
tions is actually proceeding,—is carnestiy solicitous that 
observations corresponding to those intended to be prose- 
ented in the observatories should be made at every practi- 
cable station ; and in forward to you the papers alluded 
to, Lum directed at the sume time to express their hope 
that your co-operation will be afforded in executing, or pro- 
curing to be executed, such observations, and communi- 

ating their resuits and details to the Royal Society, through 
the medium of their Foreign Sceretary. 

The general tenour of these observations is sufficiently 
indicated in the Report, but a more particular programme 
of them will be forwarded to you as soon as the details 
are sufficiently matured to admit of its printing and cir- 
culation: but it may here be noticed that one essential 
feature of them will consist in observations to be made at 
each station, in conformity with the system (in so far as 
applicable) and at the times already agreed on by the Ger- 
man Magnetie Association, either as they now stand or as 
(on communication) they shall, by mutual consent, be mo- 
ditied. ’ 

A series of meteorological observations subordinate to, 
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and in connexion and co-extensive with, the magnetic 
observations, will be made at each station. 
The following is a list of the instruments intended to form 
the essential equipment of each observatory : 
LIST (with estimated Prices). 
Instrumental equipment for one fixed magnetic observa- 


tory :— i 
1 Declination Magnetometer. . 


] Horizontal Force Magneto- Yerup, Dublin..£73 10 











meter 

1 Vertical Force Magnetometer Robinson 21 0 
1 Dipping EE ancctadcaseu Robinson .... 24 0 
1 Azimuthal Transit Simms ...... 500 
2 Reading Telescopes .. Simms ...... 6 6 
SCHFONOMELETS «2... cccccccccecccoscceccccces lw 0 

The above are all the instruments required for magnetical 
od Se 


The declination and horizontal force magnetometers are 
similar, With slight moditications, to those devised by M. 
Gauss, and already in extensive use, so that the observa- 
tions made with the latter instruments and with those speci- 
fied above will be strictly comparable. 

The observatories will be also each furnished with the 
following meteorological instruments :— 










1 Barometer 6, 

1 Mountain ditto ...... Newnian. 
IStandard Thermometer -) 

1 Usler’s Anemometer. 

Wet and Dry Bulb Thermometers...... r Adie,Liverpool. 


Maximum and Minimum Therinometers § 
Danieil’s Hygrometer. 
An apparatus for atmospherical electricity. 


opiate INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The GALLERY, with a selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MAS TERS of the Atal wn. Spanish, Flemish, Dutch. “and French 
Schovls, is OPEN LY, from ‘Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening. Adeclasios, ls.; Catalogue, ls 

WILLIAM B ARN ARD, Keeper. 








NOW OPEN, 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

NEW EXHIBITION.—THE CORONATION of HER MA- 
JESTY QUEEN VIC "TORIA, in W cage ood Abbey. and the 
INTERIOR of the C HU RCH of SANTA CROCE, at Florence, 
with all the effects of Light and Shade eos Noon till Midnight. 
Both Paintings are by Le CuevaLier Bouton.—Open from 





ROYAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ADELAIDE STREET, WEsT STRAND. 

Brilliant Phenomena of Polarized Light, shown by Mr. 
Goddard's yg eg Musical Performa »s on the Eolo- 
phon. by Mr. Warne. The only living specimen of the cele- 
brated Electric Me 1 ever brought to this country, completing the 
extensive means for showing Electricity and Magnetism which 
distinguish this Institution. Performance on the new Double 
ae tion bv M. Reisner, of Paris, on ‘Tuesdays and Fridays at 

. The exhibition of the Invisible Girl, as wellas other 
attr: active novelties, in addition to the Chemical Illustrations, 
Microscope , Steam Gun, &c. 


Open daily at Ten a.m. Admittance, ls. 















THAMES TUNNEL, 

OPEN to the Public every Day (except Sunday), on Nine in 
the Morning until Dark. —Admittance, ls. each. The Entrance 
is near the Church at Rotherhithe, on the Surre : side of the 
River. Both Archways are brilliantly lighted with gas.—'The 
Tunnel is now 890 feet in length, and completed to within a 
— e of 30 feet from low wate A mark on the Middlesex shore. 

hames ‘Tunnel Office, 
W ae Buildings, W - 
une, 1539. 





y order, 
7 JOSEPH CHARLIER, 
Clerk to the Company. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

April 30.—The President in the chair.—E. Cot- 
tam was elected a Graduate, J. Dodds and E. 
Cressy were elected Associates. 

*On the Supply of Water from Artesian Wells in 
the London Basin, with an account of the sinking 
of the Well at the Reservoir of the New River 
Company in the Hampstead Road,’ by R. W. 
Mylne.—In March, 1835, an excavation, twenty 
feet in diameter, and twenty-three feet deep, was 
made: the sides were supported by wooden curbs, 
with puddle at the back, so as to shut out the land- 
springs. <A brick shaft was then carried up to the 
surface of the ground, and the excavation was con- 
tinued for fifty-nine feet through clay. The brick 
shaft was supported at every eight feet by rings of 
greater exterior diameter than the shaft, so as to 
project a few inches into the clay. Three sets of 
iron cylinders, each of less diameter than the pre- 
ceding, were introduced, as the unequal settlement 
of the ground rendered it impossible to sink the 
preceding set any further. By means of these, the 
well was sunk to the total depth of one hundred and 
eighty-three feet. The cavities formed at the back 
of the cylinders by the pumping out of the sand, 
caused such extensive settlements, that the works 
were stopped, until the plan of continuing the sink- 
ing with the water in the well was adopted. To 
the communication was appended a report from Mr. 
Simpson, in which he details the difficulties which 








| had been met with, and particularly the extensive 
| subsidence of earth caused by the removal of the 
sand. ‘This far exceeded the quantity due to the 
contents of the well at the lower sand stratum, and 
the subsidence proceeded most rapidly when the 
water was pumped out of the well. ‘The experience 
of wells near the metropolis shews, that the springs 
in the chalk are much more abundant than in the 
sand; but in order properly to avail ourselves of 
these, there must be adits driven to unite the water 

from the fissures in the cavernous structure of the 
chalk. The report proceeds to speak of certain 
methods of securing the present works, and of prose- 
cuting them, by either driving an iron pile curb, or 
sinking iron cylinders cast in entire circles, ‘The 
former cannot be recommended, as a considerable 
further subsidence would be the consequence, and 
the shaking of the ram would endanger the works. 
The latter is performed with common boring rods 
and tools, the shells or buckets are fitted with valves 
opening upwards, and the material is raised by them 
with the greatest ease. When the cylinders become 
set, or when they do not sink in proportion to the 
material removed, they are slightly jarred by a heavy 
sledge hammer, The advantage of keeping the water 
in equilibrium inside and outside the cylinders is 
very great, and the method has been in many cases 
most successful.—'The paper was accompanied by a 
section of the works and the strata, and by drawings 
of the various tools employed. 

May 7.—The President in the chair.— J. S. Russell 
was elected a Graduate, and H. C. Bingham an 
Associate. 

*The Sewage of the City of Westminster, de- 
scribed and delineated,’ by J. E. Jones—In the 
earlier statutes and writers on this subject the word 
sewage, or sewerage, is identical with drainage, as 
appears particularly from theact of Henry the Eighth, 
which is the general Sewage Act by which the Com- 
missioners of Sewers are now guided, being for the 
most part applicable-to fen land drainage. The me- 
tropolis and adjacent districts, comprehended within 
a distance of ten miles from the Post Office, are 
divided into seven distinct and independent trusts, 
whereof five are administered by local acts, the other 
two by the general Sewage Act first alluded to. The 


sewers falling into the Thames within two miles of | 
London, are, by the 3rd of James the First, placed | 
under the Commissioners of Sewers, and the 47th of | 


George the Third defines and declares the powers 
given by the act of James. This statute, passed in 
1807, was not acted on to any extent till 1813, the 
interval being employed by the Commissioners in re- 
quisite arrangements. The principles of drainage, 
or conducting the superfluous waters to their proper 
outlets, are few and simple ; 
a town, the masses of buildings of all ages and all 
kinds of various levels, the concentrated mass of filth, 
and the numerous conflicting interests, conspire to 
make the establishment of an efficient system of 
sewage one of the most difficult, as it is one of the 
most important, objects to which the skill of man can 
be directed. One great difficulty has arisen from 
the Commissioners not being invested with powers 
enabling them to originate new lines of sewers, but 
being confined to improving those that exist, and 
controlling the construction of new ones, A large 
portion of Westminster is below the level of high 
water, and the drainage of buildings being optional 
on the part of the builder, there consequently exist 
insulated houses and districts of loathsome filth for 
want of sufficient compulsory powers on the part of 
the Commissioners. The obvious remedy for these 
evils is, to give powers to the Commissioners of 
Sewers within their districis to compel every person 
to drain his property in an effective manner under 
their approval, and to form such new main lines as 
circumstances may render necessary, and to impose 
general rates for their maintenance. A large plan 
or map was exhibited of the city of Wetminster, com- 
piled from original surveys in the possession of the 
Commissioners of Sewers, and laid down to ascale of 
one inch to two hundred fect ; the boundaries of the 
city and of the several parishes, of the main lines of 
sewers, and of the collateral sewers, were marked 
with different coloured lines ; also a Book of Sections, 
consisting of more than one hundred sheets of tables 
and drawings, showing the districts drained by the 
main sewers, plans and sections on an enlarged scale 





of all the main sewers, with the elevations of their 
several outlets or falls into the Thames. 

Professor Wallace exhibited a pentograph of a 
novel construction, by which drawings may be’copied 
or reduced and etched with great facility. Mr. Mac- 
neill bore testimony to the advantages of this con- 
struction over every other which he had seen, and 
stated that he had been enabled to finish a plan in 
3} hours, which could not have been done by an 
ordinary pentegraph in less than 12 hours. 

May 14.—The President in the chair.—The Right 
Hon. the Earl of Orkney, and E, Lomax, were 
elected Associates ; and W. Tooke, as an Honorary 
Member. 

*A description of the Coffre Dam round the thir- 
teen and fourteen feet piers of Westminster Bridge,’ 
by Lieut. F. Pollock.—It was the intention of La- 
belye, the builder of Westminster Bridge, that none 
of the foundations of the piers should be at a less 
depth than five feet below the surface of the bed of 
the river, but the effect of the removal of Old London 
Bridge, and of the increase of the average difference 
between high and low-water, had in 1836 lowered 
the bed near the pier, on the eastern side to within 
eighteen inches of the platform, being three feet 
lower than in 1829; and but for the works done 
under Mr. Telford's direction by Mr. Swinburne, and 
those which are now going on under the direction of 
Mr. Walker and Mr. Burges, the piers would have 
soon become undermined, Labelye is supposed to 
have heen deterred from attempting to lay the founda- 
tions by a coffre dam, from the difficulty of keeping 
it dry and of reaching the bottom ; this is, however, 
now shown to be a groundless alarm, as one has been 
constructed which is so tight that two men can keep 
it perfectly dry. The Coffre Dam, the construction 
of which forms the subject of this communication, is 
formed round the thirteen and fourteen foot piers at 
the west end of the bridge, for the purpose of securing 
the foundations and repairing the damaged arch 
stones. Previous to the commencement of the work 
fender piles were driven ten fect into the bed of the 
river, and are five or six feet higher than Trinity 





but in the drainage of 


high-water mark ; a trench was then dredged in the 
| intended line of the coffre dam to the level of the 
| highest caisson ; the first gauge pile was driven on 
the Mth of July, and the first sheeting pile on the 
24th, and the water stopped out, or the coffre dam 
| completed, in the short space of seven months. The 
| author details the dimensions of the timbers and 
| the construction of the various parts of the dam, 
as represented in the drawing accompanying the 
communication, There are about 40,000 cubic feet 
of timber in the dam. The mean depth of the mud 
in the dam, the water being let out, was from four to 
five feet; underneath the mud, at about three or 
four feet above the caisson, is a stratum of red gravel 
of an average depth of fifteen feet, and below this is 
clay. The weight of the piers has bent down the 
caisson, (as shewn in a drawing), but the timbers are 
| still sound and good. The pressure against the dam, 
at an average high tide, is 1,775 tons, 

The President remarked, that there was frequently 
considerable ambiguity in the use of the term, rise 
of the tide, and misconception as to the effect of the 
removal of Old London Bridge upon the rise and 
fall of the tides. The water falls lower by three or 
four fect, that is, by the height of the sill which was 
removed, but the difference of level of high-water is 
very small, not more than a few inches, The old 
London Bridge caused a sort of weir, varying from 
eight to eighteen inches, as the water ran up, but de~ 
pending in a great measure on the quantity of upland 
water which was coming down, and sometimes there 
was scarce any difference of level on the two sides of 
the bridge. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Institute of British Architects........ Eight, P.m. 
Zovlogical Society (Sci. Bus.) ......4 p-» Eight. 
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Concerts oF THE -Werx.—Though ‘every - day 
brings tidings of musicians departing for the Con- 
tinent or the provinces, there is, as yet, no visible 
diminution in the number of musical entertainments. 
M. Thalberg’s last concert, which is to take place on 
Tuesday, will, however, in somewise, close the con- 
cert-season. Yesterday week the Hanover Square 
Rooms were filled by the friends of Mrs. William 
Seguin and Mrs. John Hullah. The latter lady is an 
excellent pianiste, choosing the best of music for her 
performance—witness the Beethoven sonata in F, in 
which she was joined by Mr. Blagrove, and the 
capriccio by Mendelssohn—in performing both, too, 
she exhibited something far “ worthier” than well- 
trained fingers, namely, true and delicate musical 
feeling. The vocal star of this concert was Madame 
Dorus-Gras, who has since left London. In the 
evening the Sacred Harmonic Society repeated 
Handel’s ‘ Joshua,’ which had been performed in the 
preceding week with great success. This oratorio 
cannot be ranked among the master’s most mighty 
works, either in right of its songs or its choruses, 
though two of the latter, ‘Glory to God, the strong 
cemented walls,’ and, ‘ Behold, the listening sun,’ 
must be numbered with the other specimens of grand 
dramatic choral music in which Handel is unap- 
proached ; while the well-known ‘See the conguer- 
ing hero’ is no less unique among triumphal marches. 
But it is most praiseworthy in the Sacred Harmonic 
Society to afford the public an opportunity of judging 
these less known works in an entire state. As re- 
gards execution, the Society stands much where it did a 
twelvemonth since: the orchestra is still too unsteady 
and scrambling, and the chorus, though satisfactorily 
certain as to time, is ever and anon exceptionable on 
the score of tune. The solos were carefully sung by 
Miss Birch, Miss F. Wyndham, (who has grez itly im- 
proved) Miss Lucombe, Mr. J. Bennett, and Mr. 
Phillips. The next and last concert in our chronicle 
for the week is M. Hauman’s, which took place on 
Monday morning. We have already spoken fully 
of this gentleman’s violin-playing, of its remarkable 
mechanical cleverness, but of the substitution of what 
is factitious and ephemeral, for what is permanent, 
both in his composition and in his execution: we 
must add here, that at his own concert his playing 
was marked by more repose and less exaggeration 
than on previous occasions, and that it was, therefore, 
far more acceptable to us. The programme was fur- 
ther starred by MM. Thalberg and Déhler, who per- 
formed Hummel’s last rondo for two pianofortes 
reasonably well; M. Thalberg, too, repeated his 
* Don Giovanni’ fantasia with increased effect; and 
M. Dihler played some new studies, more interesting 
than other of his compositions, and exhibiting their 
writer’s own peculiar gifts and attainments in a 
most effective and advantageous point of view. One, 
*La Trille,’ an exquisitely given example of a shake 
prolonged above a cantabile, must be expressly speci- 
fied. 





MISCELLANEA 

Secret History of the North American Confederation.— 
(To the Editor of the Atheneum.J—In the Atheneum of 
Saturday last, page 484, in a letter from your New York 
correspondent, I observe, with pleasure, that there is some 
prospect of our obtaining, by the publication of the 
* Madison Papers,’ a few more facts in connexion with a 
subject hitherto but little known in this country—the 
Secret History of the North American Confederation. It 
was well known to those who had given much attention to 
the history of the American Union, that James Madison 
sat in the Federal Convention which met at Philadelphia 
in 1787, for the purpose of forming the Constitution of the 
United States of America; that he was one of the nine and 
thirty, out of sixty-tive, who signed that constitution; and 
that, during the sitting of that body, ** he made memoran- 
dums of the controversies which arose in debating the 
merits of the constitution,” which it was his intention to 
publish. On the appearance of the ‘* Madison Papers,’ 
therefore, we may expect to be made acquainted with the 
causes which have, for so long a period since his decease 
(1830) kept back their publication. There is, perhap: 
one subject of modern history with which Englishmen are 
less acquainted, than with that of the formation of the 
American constitution. Instead of finding a unanimity of 
opinion amongst its promoters on the principles upon which 
it was necessary to act, one party was for destroying the 
State governments, and establishing a monarchy under cer- 
tain restrictions; another was for giving an undue propor- 
tion of power to the larger States; whereas a third party 
was for federal equality. Instead of finding every particular 
respecting their meetings published for the satisfaction of 
their own countrymen and of the world, the journal of 
their proceedings, which Congress published some two and 
thirty years afterwards, has left history in the dark as to 
the views of the legislators, and the principles upon which 








Srom Madison's own hand, and written at the time.” 





they acted—it is, in reality, nothing but a diplomatic ske- 
leton, deprived of its vital parts. Instead of their meetings 
being public and open, we fina, that one of their first reso- 
lutions was, that ‘* the doors were to be shut, and that the 
whole of the proceedings were to be kept secret ;” and so 
far did this rule extend, that ‘“*the members were thereby 
prevented from corresponding with gentlemen in the dif 
ferent States upon the subjects under discussion.” So ex- 
tremely solicitous were they that their proceedings should 
not transpire, that ‘*fhe members were prohibited from 
taking copies of resolutions on which the Convention were deli- 
berating, or extracts of any kind from the journals, without 


Jormally moving for and obtaining permission, by a vote of 


the Convention for that purpose.” 1 think, then, we may 
reasonably doubt the correctness of the information of your 
New York correspondent, when he states, that ‘ another 
portion of the [Madison] MSS. is still more promising, 
being nothing less than a full report of the entire debates of 
the Convention which adopted (enacted?) the Constitution, 
It must 
be recollected, also, that Madison took a very active part in 
the Convention: day after day we find him speaking on the 
various resolutions which were introduced, as well as intro- 
ducing resolutions of his own; altogether occupying too 
much of his time and attention to permit him (had he been 
allowed, which he was not) to take more than notes, and 
those by stealth, of their proceedings. Notwithstanding the 
exclusiveness which characterized the proceedings of this 
Convention, we are enabled to refer to another authority 
besides the ‘Madison MSS.’ for its secret history. \ This 
authority I can now but incidentally refer to. It consists 
of * Notes of the Proceedings taken by the Hon. Robert 
Yates, Chief Justice of the State of New York, and one of 
the three Delegates [General Hamilton and Chancellor 
Lansing being the other two] appointed to represent the 
State of New York in the Federal Convention.’ These 
Notes, we are told, were not originally written for the 
public eye, their author conceiving himself under obliga- 
tions to withhold their publication; but after his death, 
they were disposed of by his widow, and thus became 
public. Yours, &c., 

London, June 29, 1839. PEDRIDAN. 

Air and Vapour Light.—[ Abridged from the Me- 
chanics’ Magazine.]—The merits of this invention 
are the production of a brilliant light at a less ex- 
pense than anything hitherto known, of more inten- 
sity than ordinary gases, consequently producing more 
light with less flame, and from substances universally 
to be met with at little expense. The substances 
from which this light is obtained are the fluids result- 
ing from the distillation of tar either vegetable or 
mineral ; and that produced by the coking, or destruc- 
tive distillation of coals, resin, turpentine, pitch, and 
various bitumens, animal and other bad oils, and 
most of the inflammable bitumens, &c., which are 
formed into vapour in a sort of retort, and then 
mixed with a sufficient quantity of oxygen from the 
atmosphere. The light, it may be said, makes itself, 
for it is it that keeps up the supply of vapour of the 
hydrocarbon, which, being mixed as it is formed 
with a sufficient quantity of air, at a proper tempera- 
ture, produces the light. This mixture of oxygen 
and vapour takes place in the burner, which also 
answers the purpose of a retort; so that the whole 
process of making a light similar to gas is performed 
at once. This burner isso calculated as to take, by 
an easy adjustment, a certain and invariable degree | 
of heat, whereby a regular quantity of vapour is 
formed ; and a proper portion of air being admitted 
by means of a cock, the combustion is made per- 
fect, and the light, which is in consequence free 
from smoke, continues without variation, unless from 
a very great alteration in the degree of temperature, 
which would have but a trifling effect, and which can 
be instantly corrected. The hydrocarbons are con- 
tuined in a reservoir connected with the burner, and 
are allowed to flow into it to a given height: an over- 
flow is practised, either in the reservoir, or the burner 
itself, to prevent the possibility of any material rise 
of the fluid in the burner, which would cause too 
great a production of vapour, and require a larger 
quantity of air, or produce smoke, or still more serious 
consequences; but the overflow can be dispensed with, 
if the fluid be made to rise from an under reservoir, 
by the means known and practised in oil lamps, &e. 
The air is introduced by means of a small tube, which 
passes through the fluid in the burner, and is thus 
forced up an inverted tuble fixed to the top, to re- 
ceive a certain degree of heat, and then return down 
upon the fluid to mix with the vapour, and after- 
wards to escape for combustion. The air is supplied 
to the different lights by means of pipes in the same 
way as gas, through which it is forced from a reser- 
voir or feeder under a pressure of about halfan ounce 
On the inch; or when the lamps are made portable 
the self-acting air feeder can be placed in the bottom 
of the lamp, or compressed air used with proper 
arrangement. 
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for JULY, rice 2s. 6d. contains: 

1. TheC hurch Commission and the English Cathedrals—Syd- 
ney Smith and the Bishops—2. Continental Gossipings. By 
Harry Lorrequer. Chap. 1V, Criminal Law in France—The 
Procureur du Roi. Chap. V. The Police and the Livre Noir. 
Cc hap, VI. English Ministers abroad—Travellers and Tourists. 
3. Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary—4. Burbidge’s Poems— 
5. Dr. Burton’ s Journey to Jernsalem—6. nthologia Germanica. 
No. XV. Wetzell’s Poems. First Notice—7. Australia. Third 
Article. Swan River-—8. A Pair of Irish Books, Crofton Croker’s 
Popular Songs of lreland. Lady Chatterton’s Rambles—9. Jim 
Sulivan’s Adventures in the Great Snow—10. Ireland, Social, 
Politic al, and Religio us 

Dublin : William C urry,jun & Companys Samuel Holdsworth, 
London. Sold by all Boo sellers in the United | Kingdom. 


TPAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
JULY, price One Shilling, contains :—Report, of the Com- 
missioners for Establ ishing a Constabulary Force in England— 
Perils and Escapes of a Covenanter, as related by himself— 
Pedestrian Tour of a Scottish Emigrant in the Middle States of 
America—Reminiscences of the ke Poets, 4 the English 
Opium Eater; No. 1V., William W podeupetn and Robert Southey 
—Life and at £ Lewis—Poetry, Literary 
Registry, Political Register, 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; ‘Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. London ; 
and John Cumming, Dublin 


S71. RONG SILVER-HAN DLED TABLE 
KNIVES, with steel blades—silver-handled dessert knives 
and forks, with silver blades and prongs; also mother-o'-pearl 
and ivory-handled desserts, with silver or ‘plat ed on steel blades, 
of the most recent fashion, and warranted of the best workman- 
ob », either with or without mahogany case, lined with velvet, 
partitions, are now offered at very moderate charges, at 
JOHN COWILE’S Silver and Sheffield Plate Establishment, ll, 
Holles-street, Cavendish-square, opposite Bull's Library. 


TO ARTISTS, Tour, sn AND. ADMIRERS OF THE 


ARLOUR’S PATEN T PORTABLE 
SKETCHING CASE, or DELINEATOR, is confidently 
recommended to the notice of all attached to the Science of 
Drawing, as being infinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and 
all other instruments hitherto invented for the purpose of 
sketching. The Sketching Case may be held in the hand, and 
a correct drawing mace of any object or landscape, or it may 
be attached to a table in the same manner as the Camera Lu- 
cida. It is simple in management, and does not exceed in size 
a common sketch book. Manufactured for the Patentee b 
Reeves & Sons, 150, Che apside ; and may be had also of Smith 
& Warner, } arylebone-street, Piccadilly; Huntly, Optician, 
294, Re nt- aooet s Cary, Optician, Strand; Watkins & Hill, 
Opticians, ring-cross; Winsor & Newtons, Rathbone-place ; 
and at all her Opticians and Artists’ Repositories. 
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T° ‘O the depressed in spirits, the exhausted by too 

late hours or antenee application to business, the aged and 
the infirm, the nero the consumptive, and the debilitated.— 
“OXYGENOUS ALRAT ED WATER,” Searue’s Patent.— 
This grateful, exhilarating, and most salutary beverage,—a con- 
densed and sparkling solution of vital air, as it exists in the 
nitrous oxide of Sir Humphry Davy,—is strongly recommended. 
it possesses also the antacid qualities of soda water. The dy: pate 
and asthmatic have derived singular benefit by its use. Sold at 
6s. adozen, by Savory & Moore, Bond-street and Regent-street, 
Bell, 338, Oxford-street; Hudson & Co. Haymarket; Morson, 
19, Southampton-row ; butler, 93, Cheapside. 








HE AIR and VAPOUR LIGHT.—Parties 
desirous of taking a direct interest in the introduction of 

this, the most economical system of Light hitherto discovered, in any 
part of the world out of, éngland, are requested to apply at the 
Colonial and European “ Air and Vapour”’ Light Offices, No. 26, 


Lombard-street, London, 
LBUMS, SCRAP-BOOKS, ENVELOPE 


CASES, and Blotting Cases, in plain and elegant bindings. 
are kept in every variety, at Limpirp’s STATIONERY ns | 
Music WAREHOUSE, 143, 4% facing Catherine-street, near to 
Somerset House; where may had Envelopes, from the best 
paper, and well made, at 1s. 6d. the 100-—-A Box to hold Miscel- 
faneous Music, elegantly bound, for 5s. 6d.—A Travelling 
Writing Desk, 10 inches, 15s. 6d. ; 12 inches, 16s. 6d. ; 14 inches, 
18s.— Writing Papers, plain and gilt, 4d., 6d., 8d., iid. -» and ls, 
the quire.—Note Papers, at 3d., 4d., and éd. the quire. 

‘TOCKEN’s LONDON-MADE ROSEWOOD 
or MAHOGANY GENTLEMEN'S DRESSING-CASES, 
containing two razors, nail scissors, button-hook, tweezers, 
shaving esquand brush, strop, comb, tooth, nail, hair, and clothes 
brashes, with good looking- Glass, for 18s. 6d. , the cheapest article 
ever offered to the public—Ladies’ Rosewood Dressing-cases, 
pitas complete, from 16s. 6¢d.—London-made Rosewood or Ma- 
hogany Ww riting round-corner Desks, with ink-glass, at 10s. 6d, 
toe dies’ Rosewood Work-boxes, in great variety, from 4s. 6d. 
The above articles being warranted can be ha ‘at Stecken’s 
Manufactory, 53, ge poe Regent-street, next door to Swan 
& Edgar's, south side of the Quadrant. 


NARPET, CABINET, and UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 293, 294, and 295, HIGH HOLBORN, 
Families about to furnish are solicited toinspect the above Ware- 
rooms,which are replete with elegant goods of a superior descrip- 
tion, at exceeding low prices. The Coa are especially de- 











serving notice :;—BRUSSELS CARPETS he langest and most 
splendid collection of new patterns ny the mietrope is, combining 
durability of fabric pee novelty in design, with ecomomy in 


price.—C ‘ABINET FURNITU RE, ‘BRI risH ‘cna PARISIAN, 
lhis department, from its extensive stock and superior alled ‘by 
ment, affords fac ilitie »s for expeditious selection not equalled 
any house in town.—BEDDING. Particular care is given 4 
ensure every article well seasoned, and free from taint.—UP- 
HOLSTERY. The stock of chaste new pattern chintzes, tour- 
nays, worsted, silk, silk and worsted damasks, tabbirettes, mo- 
reens, &c. is exceedingly large and well assorted, great atten- 
tion havi ing bes be _ - paid to the selection of warranted colours and 
exquisite des’ 
LYON, HUTSON, & COMPANY, 293, 294, and 295, High Holborn, 


The followin re sMfechat solely by W. PINE, § Superintendent 
= Be Oe chanical Repository, 369, Strand, 3 doors 
rom Exeter 


HE HOR TICULTURAL PUMP isan elegant 


littleimplement, by which a lady or gentleman may enjo; 
the amusement of watering flowers and plants in the most usef 
and agreeable manner. It is almost as easily carried as a para- 
sol, and discharges the fluid (from a watering-pot or any other 
source) in a dense stream, in a fine dew-like spray, or in an in- 
termediate shower.—T HE SONIFERON: This new and curious 
instrument is a never-failing resource in the most inveterate 
degrees of deafness. It renders distant voices audible, as the 
telescope makes far objects visible ; and is, therefore, invaluable 
at church, and in all spacious rooms and places. —In common 
cases of deafness, Dr. Seott’s ACOUSTIC CORN restore the 
deaf to a participation in general conversation, almost without 
either speakers or hearer being conscious of any artificial agency! 
They are the smallest hearing instruments hitherto discovered, 
admittiog of be sing worn under hats and bonnets.—The APERI- 
VE FOUNTAIN supersedes the injurious h abit of taking 
2 an A medici Lonny by the gentle operation of alittle plain water, 
Having been filled from the toilet-jug, it may be conveyed, un- 
seen, in the pocket, or in a lady's reticule, to an a propriate 
place; and produces, instantaneously, the desire: ect, with- 
out the slightest trouble or inconvenience. 


M ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTH-BRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
Faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and_will clean in the most effectual an 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s ‘Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth.—An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap.—A 
newly-invented brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect.—The much-approved Flesh-brushes, as recom- 
mended by the Faculty.—Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the 
durable unbleached Roscian bristles, that do not soften in wash- 
ing or use like common hair. A new and large importation of 
fine Turkey Sponge; and Combs of all descriptions.—At Met- 
calfe’s, No, 130, Oxford-street, nearly opposite Hanover-square. 


OWLAND’S LOTION.—This invaluable 
preparation, equally remarkable for its long-established 
celebrity and elegans adaptation for many useful purposes, 
offers at this season pleasing indemnity against the rec mrrenee 
of CUTANEOUS IMP URITIES, and every species of IRRITA 
BILITY and Oe OLORATION incident to an increasing tem- 
perature. As a TOILET requisite, the Lotion refreshes the Skin, 
preserves its Bonne wl, and elasticity, and establishes an 
enduring vivacity of the Complexion.—* ROBERT SHAW, 33, 
Queen-st.C heapside, ” is engraved on > a Stamp, and ‘ The Theo- 
ry of Beauty’ is inclosed. Eric "es, 2s. od. » 5s. 6d. ; quarts, 8s. 6d. 


HITE’'S ESSENCE of “EGLA ANTINE.— 
A highly-fashionable and peculiar Handkerchief Scent, 
possessing extracts from the most fragrant flowers, and forming 
a perfume at once sweet, durabl od refre shing. In  pottion 
und 4s. 6d. each.— i's “AROMATIC PUNGENT 
. so exceedingly useful in Head-aches, Fainting, &e. 
—~ | particularly pee 3 in crowded some. we neat stoppere: 
bottles, at 6d. each. — WHI INE COOLING 
APERKIENT SEIDL " T Z POW DE he o oe B possess~ 
ing absorbent as well as aperient properties, are superior to all 
others in Heartburn, Indigestion, Bile, or Acidity of the Sto- 
mach, arising from a too free use of wines, spirits, or highly- 
seasoned viands ; they may be had recourse to as an agreeable 
and efficient saline remedy, the fixed air they contain rendering 
them as refreshing as Soda Water. In red boxes, lined with tin- 
foil, 2s. each (warranted to keep i inany climate). Preparedand 
sold guly. by Thomas White, Chemist, 24, Cornhill, London. 
N. he Essence of Eglantine, and the Aromatic Pun; ent 
Esse aie ,can be obtained of any respectable Chemist or Per- 
fumer in aon Som 
THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY, 
DE LC ROI X & CO., 158, New Bond-street, 
e beg leave most respectfully to solic it the attention of the 
Nobility and Gentry to their extensive, long, and highly cele- 
brated Establishment, and to inform the “7 that the only genuine, 
exquisitely fragrant, and delicate PERFUMES, are those which 
are Manufactured by themselves, and which bear the Address 
of 158, New Bonp-streert, with the Signature of J. Delcroix. 
The high and envied celebrity of J. Deleroix's Perfumes has 
produced many spurious imitations, for the selling of which J. 
Jelcroix & Co. have obtained Injune tions from the High Court 
of Chancery against several parties and they beg to apprize 
their connexion that they will persist in their determination to 
proceed — all persons that may attempt any invasion of 
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8, NEw Buriineton STREET, JULY 5, 1839, 


MR. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
New @@orks. 


HAMILTON KING 


By M. H. BARKER, Esq. (‘ The Old Sailor’), 
Author of ‘Tough Tarns,’ ‘ Greenwich Hospital,’ ‘ Land and Sea Tales,’ &c. 3 vols. 


Il. 
THE CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF THE 


MEMOIRS OF CHARLES MATHEWS, COMEDIAN, 


By MRS. MATHEWS. 
(Vols. II. and IV.) Embellished with numerous Characteristic Illustrations and Portraits. 


IRELAND: 
SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS. 


By GUSTAVE DE BEAUMONT. 
Translated, with ILLustrativE Nores, by W.C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. . 


PRECAUTION. By J. FENIMORE COOPER. ESQ. 


Author of * The Pilot,’ ‘The Spy,’ * The Pioneers,’ &c, 


New Epirion, REVISED BY THE AuTHoR. Complete in one volume, embellished with Engravings, price Six Suiiuines, forming the New Volume of 


THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


This new Edition of Mr. Coorrr’s earliest work of fiction has been revised throughout by the Author, who has assigned the copyright to Mr. BenTLey. 


v. vi. Vil. 
VICTORIES OF THE BRITISH ARMY. THE DUKE AND THE COUSIN. THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY. 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Esq. A NoveL. An Historica, Romance. By ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
Author of ‘ Stories of Waterloo,’ ‘ Wild Sports of the West.’ By MRS. COLONEL GREY. To which is added, by the same Author, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Characteristic Mlustrations and Portraits. 3 vols. post 8vo. ACTE, the MAID @f CORINTH. 3 vols. post 8vo. 





The following New Works are just published. 


TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, 


During the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836. 
Including a Summer Reswence with the Pawnee Trise of Indians in the remote Prarnies of the Missouri, and a Visit to Cuba 
and the Azore Istanps. 
By the HON. CHARLES AUGUSTUS MURRAY. 
Dedicated, by Special Permission, to the Queen. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. bound. With Illustrations. 


CAPTAIN CHAMIER’S ‘LIFE OF A SAILOR) 


COMPLETE for SIX SHILLINGS, uniform with ‘THE STANDARD NOVELS,’ 
FORMING THE 


NEW VOLUME of BENTLEY’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 


WHICH NOW COMPRISES 
Vor. I. MAXWELL'S ‘ WILD SPORTS of the WEST,’ with 15 Engravings, price 6s. 
Il. WASHINGTON IRVING'S ‘ ASTORIA,’ with Portrait of the Author, price 6s. 
III. GLEIG’S * TRADITIONS of CHELSEA HOSPITAL, with Portrait of the Author, price 6s. 
IV. MRS. TROLLOPE’S ‘ DOMESTIC MANNERS of the AMERICANS, revised, with Additions, and 15 Engravings, including a Portrait of 
Mrs. Trollope, price 6s. 
Ill, 


THE SECOND EDITION, REVISED, OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, 
THE CATHOLIC, OF SPAIN. 


By WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. bound, with numerous Portraits, 
“One of the most successful historical productions of our time.”—Edinburgh Review. 
“*A specific history of Ferdinand and Isabella, the most distinguished of their distinguished order, during an age remarkable for great characters and great events, has hitherto 
been a desideratum in European literature. Mr. Prescott’s history is a valuable accession to the common literature of England and the United States, that indelible bond of union. It 


is by much the first historical work which British America has as yet produced, and one that need hardly fear a comparison with any that has issued from the European press since 
this century began."—Quarterly Review, June, 1839, 


IV. Vv. 
THE HISTORY OF THE NAVY OF THE | A SUMMER IN ANDALUCIA. 
UN ITED ST ATES. 2 vols. 8vo. bound, with Illustrations. 


‘ , Hy > 
y J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. ‘The most striking and characteristic book of travels that has recently issued from the 


B: eer 
3 ae R press.”—Spectator. 
Author of ‘The Pilot,’ * Red Rover,’ ‘Homeward Bound,’ &c. “These volumes are both instructive and entertaining. They are evidently the produc- 


2 vols. 8vo. bound, with Plates. | tion of a clever and discriminating mind.”—John Bull. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





“London James Howes, 4, Took’s Court.Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEZUM OFFICE, 14, Welli street North, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents; for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell @ Dradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, Glasgow ;—for IRSLAND, J. ming, Dublin, 
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